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Notices to Correspondents. 


Aotes, 


BEEF-EATER=FR. BUFFETIER (?) 


_ Prof. Skeat has a long note upon this word, and 
is evidently in favour of the opinion that the word 
means what it appears to mean, viz, an eater of 
beef. His chief reasons for rejecting the opinion, 
now so commonly entertained, that the word is a 
corruption, or rather an adaptation, of the Fr. 
word buffetier, one who attends at a sideboard, 
are (1) That he has been unable to find the 
word buffetier (the form beaufetier is evidently 
only an invention of Mr. Steevens) ; and (2) that 
deef-eater does not, apparently, occur in any other 
form, as it would no doubt have done if it had 
been a corruption of the Fr. buffetier.* When 
either of these things can be shown to occur, Prof. 
Skeat proclaims his willingness to discuss the 
question further ; and I think him to be quite right 
in refusing to accept derivations, however popular 


* This I take to be Prof. Skeat’s meaning when he 
ae “or when the E. beefeater can be found spelt dif- 
erently from its present spelling in a book earlier than 
the time of Mr. Steevens, it will be sufficient time to dis- 
cuss the question further ”; but I cannot be sure, as the 
moon ave not so plain as they might be. I am sorry to 
ae bleed to confess, too, that I do not know when Mr. 
; ‘ato lived, though it was before the time of Dr. 

ohuson, who quotes his words, s.v. “ beef-eater.” 


they may be, upon evidence which he is unable to 
verify. With regard to (2) I have very little to 
say, as I cannot produce any other form than bee/- 
eater; but with regard to (1), I can say that I 
have found the French word buffetier in three 
different dictionaries, viz., in that of Ducange, s.v., 
“ bufetarius,” and in the Old French dictionaries 
of La Curne de Sainte-Palaye and Godefroy.* 

Dacange’s definition of bufetarius is “ Taber- 
narius, caupo, Hisp. Bufiador, nostris Buffetier, 
qui vinum de Buffet nuncupatum vendebat,” and 
he gives several quotations, most of them in French, 
in support of this explanation. From these quota- 
tions it seems that a buffetier was not exactly the 
same as a tavernier, inasmuch as the taverniers 
bought this vin de buffet from the buffetiers; and 
that buffet alone was used in much the same 
meaning as vin de buffet, which, on the strength of 
passages he quotes, Ducange says appears to have 
been a drink composed of wine and other things, 
not always very savoury it would seem, This 
meaning of tavern-keeper, however, is very different 
from that of “attendant at a sideboard,” de- 
siderated by Prof. Skeat. 

In La Curne de Sainte-Palaye’s dictionary I find 
little more than in Ducange. He, or his editor, 
tells us in a note that “Le buffetier vendait ou 
composait le vin de buffet,” and in the text I fiad, 
“On lit dans le Glossaire du P. Labbe, buffet [i.<., 
when=vin de buffet] en latin saccatum, qu'il 
explique: Brewvage de lie de vin et d'eau coulez 
par le sac.” See also “Saccatum” and “Vinum 
saquatum ” in Ducange. In Roquefort, also, I find 
“vin bastart” explained as “vin de buffet: vin 
mélé d’eau.”+ Sainte-Palaye also gives the verb 
buffeter—" goiter le vin, en faire l’essai,” and 
buffeteur, not only in the sense quoted by Prof. 
Skeat from Cotgrave, of “carmen or boatmen, 


* The first volume of the dictionary of Godefroy did 
not appear till 1881, and could not, therefore, have been 
consulted by Prof. Skeat ; but I believe that that part of 
the other Old French dictionary mentioned which con- 
tains buffetier was published when he wrote his article, 
and I need scarcely say that Ducange’s Glossary was in 
existence. 

+ It seems clear, therefore, that vin de bujfet was not 
pure wine, but was wine, and perhaps chiefly dregs of 
wine, mixed with water, and sometimes, according to 
Ducange, with other things, and then strained through 
a little bag (sac). In modern Frerch, vins du buffet is 
used, curiously enough, of wines superior in quality to 
those served on the table; but duet in this case 
is the sideboard of a room; in the other, the bar of 
a tavern. Directly I saw the word saccatum, it 
occurred to me that our old word sack—a kind of 
wine, might be related to it, and this idea grew 
stronger within me when, on referring in Ducange to 
vinum saquatum, I found the French equivalent was 
vin de sac. 1 know that the ordinary derivation of sack 
is from the Fr. sec, and is supported by very specious 
arguments; still I think my notion is worthy of con- 
sideration, and I intend to write a short note on the 
subject. 
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&ec., a8* steale wine out of the vessels they have in 
charge, and afterwards fill them up with water,” 
but also in the more simple one of “ qui essaye le 
vin.” But in Sainte-Palaye we also fail to find 
» meaning of buffetier which we are looking 


In the dictionary of Godefroy, however, in 
addition to the meaning of “marchand de vin, 
vinaigrier,” he also gives that of sommelier, though 
he supports it by one example only, in which, 
moreover, the only duty of the buffetier mentioned 
is that of washing (wine) casks (tonnes). Now the 
ordinary meaning of the Fr. sommelier is a butler 
or cellarman,t and if so buffetier may well have 
been used to designate an attendant at a buffet. 
That there were such attendants we know from 
Littré, who gives as one of the meanings of the 
word buffet, “les officiers, les valets qui servent au 
buffet.” 

With regard to (2), I certainly do not believe 
that buffetier, if corrupted into an English form, 
would at once give beef-eater. I should have 
expected an earlier form to be buffeteer,t or 
perhaps biffeteer, in which the ¢ would more 
nearly render the sound of the Fr. u, as in bittern—= 
Fr. butor, limner—O. E. (but formed from French) 
luminour. Biffeteer, if we consider that in the 
French of to-day dif, as in roshif—our beef, is 
not at all unlike beef-eater. In the one case, 
indeed, the accent is on the last syllable, in the 
other on the first,§ still in English the accent gene- 
rally bas a tendency to migrate backwards to the 
first syllable. 

In conclusion, I think I have said enough to 
show that Prof. Skeat will have to modify some- 
what his article on beef-eater, even though, as is 
very likely, he still adhere to his present views 
upon the subject. . CHaNce, 

Sydenham Hill. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

1. In an old extract-book of the days when one 
made extracts for the sake of their sentiment 
rather than their literary value, I find I had noted 
two passages in which English writers have ren- 


* As=who,—very vulgar now, but apparently good 
English then. It is found in Shakespeare. See Abbott, 
Shaksp. Gramm., ; 2. 

+ According to Littré, indeed, sommelier means “ celui 
dans une maison, dans- une communauté, a la 
charge de la vaisselle, du linge, du pain, du vin, Xe.” 
Still, even in English houses,the butler commonly has 
the charge of the plate and the table-linen that is in 
use, and also of the wine, so that the difference is not 


t. 
t The French termination ier sometimes gives cer in 
English, as in pioneer from pionnier. It more fre- 
ntly, however, corresponds to an Eng. er a8 in 
‘ermier=farmer ; thie would give us Luffeler or 


biffeter, which last is more like bee/-eater than b eteer. 
§ With a secondary accent on the eat. 


dered the same idea as is conveyed in the sublime 
e of the Inferno which George Eliot has so 
wantonly vulgarized, “ Nessun maggior dolor,” &. 
One is :— 
“ We bleed anew in every former grief, 
And joys departed furnish no relief.” 
And the other :— 
as hs recollection is no longer joy, 
While sorrow'’s memory is a sorrow still.” 
I failed to record the authors’ names, but I think 
the first quotation is from Rogers. In a MS, 
letter from Sir Philip Francis to Lady Holland, 
sold (for 51.) at Sotheby’s, January, 1877, occurred a 
similar idea : “ Les souvenirs du passé forment le 
tourment de l’avenir.” 

2. A French author, I think Voiture, has 

pretty little poem beginning— 
“ Epris d'amour pour la jeune Climéne, 
J'ai soupiré pour elle un jour ou deux,” 
which tries to render the same sentiment as 
Sheridan’s brilliant lines :— 
“T ne'er could any lustre see 
In eyes that would not beam on me,’ &c. ; 
but the French is decidedly inferior in sparkle. 
The following is the best verse :— 
“ Garder six mois une fiévre quartaine 
Est en mon sens un mal moins rigoureux 
Que d’adorer une fille hautaine 
Qui de mépris relance un amoureux.” 

3. Renan, Souvenirs d’ Enfance, quoted by Cantir 
in Gli ultimi Trent? Anni, says :-— 

* Ebbi la fortuna di conoscere la virtd ; so cosa sia la 
fede; di quel tempo passato conservo una preziosa espe- 
rienza. Sento che la mia vita @ sempre governata di 
una fede che non ho pit. La fede ha questo di particolare 
che opera anche dopo scomparsa. La grazia sopravvive 
coll’ abitudine al vivo sentimento che se ne ebbe.” 

And Lessing, in Nathan der Weise :— 
“Der Aberglaub’ in dem wir aufzewachsen 
Verliert, auch wenn wir ihn erkennen, darum 
Doch seine Macht nicht iiber uns :—Es sind 
Nicht alle frei, die ihrer Ketten spotten.” 
The following striking lines, given me with the 
simple signature F. H., convey Emile Souvestre’s 
terse saying, “Les souvenirs embellissent la vie, 
VYoubli seul la rend possible ”:— 
Tue Boon or Memory. 
I go, I go! and must mine image fade 
From the green spots wherein my childhood play'd 
By my own stream ! 
Must my life part from each familiar place, 
As a bird’s song that leaves the woods no trace 
. Of its love themes ? 
Will the friend pass my dwelling, and forget 
The welcome there, the hours when we have met 
In grief or glee— 

All the sweet counsel, the communion higk, 

The kindly words of trust in days gone by 
Pour’d full and free? 

A boon, a talisman, O Memory. give 

To shiine my name in hearts where I would live 
For evermore ! 
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Bid the wind speak of me where I have dwelt, 
Bid the stream’s voice of all my soul hath felt 
A thought restore ! 


In the rich rose whose bloom I loved so well, 
In the dim brooding violet of the dell, 
Set deep that thought ; 
And let the sunset’s melancholy glow, 
And let the spring’s first whisper, faint and low, 
ith me be fraught ! 


And Memory answered me: “ Wild wish, and vain ! 
I have no hues the loveliest to detain 
In the heart's core ; 
The place they held in bosoms all their own, 
Soon with new shadows fill’d, new flowers o’ergrown, 
Is theirs no more.” 


Hast thou such power, O Love? And Love replied :— 
“jtis not mine. Pour out thy soul's full tide 
f hope and trust, 
Prayer, tear, devotedness, that boon to gain ; 
Tis but to write with the heart's fiery rain 
Wild words on dust !” 


Song, is the gift with thee? I ask a lay, 

Soft, fervent, deep, that will not pass away 
From the still breast, 

Fill’d with a tone—oh ! not for deathless fame, 

But a sweet, haunting murmur of my name 
Where it would rest. 


And Song made answer : “ It is not in me, 

Though cali'd immortal, though my gifts may be 
All but divine. 

A place of lonely brightness I can give; 

A changeless one where thou with Love wouldst live— 
This is not mine !” 

Death, Death ! wilt thou the restless wish fulfil ? 

And Death, the strong one, spoke: “‘ 1 can but still 
Each vain regret. 

What if forgotten? All thy soul would crave 

Thou, too, within the mantle of the grave 
Wilt soon forget.” 

Then did my heart in lone, faint sadness die, 

As from all nature’s voices one reply— 
But one—was given : 

“ Earth has no heart, fond dreamer, with a tone 

To send thee back the spirit ot thine own : 


Seek it in heaven,” 
R. H. Busx. 


Rosxin’s “Evements or Prosopy,” 
1880.—The utility of this pamphlet, which is 
intended for the St. George’s Schools, is unfor- 
tunately sadly marred by a multitude of errors in 
the musical illustrations. In some respects I think 
Mr. Ruskin’s views questionable ; but, apart from 
their soundness or unsoundness, they cannot be 
taught by means of music which is egregiously 
wrong. The author speaks very modestly of the 
music ; and he appears to lay the blame of it, if 
any, upon his “ harmonic friends,” who would give 
him no assistance—a very poor excuse for printing 
what is absolutely wrong. It is a pity he did not 
apply to Mr. Dannreuther, who, [ believe, dis- 
charged a like office for Prof. Sylvester when he 
printed his Laws of Verse, or to some other com- 
Petent person outside the circle of Mr. Ruskin’s 

harmonic friends” who certainly did not prove 


“ friends in need” to refuse him so slight a favour. 
I do not profess to correct every slip in the 
music printed by Mr. Ruskin, but the followi 
corrections are absolutely necessary, and wi 
render the pamphlet of some use to the student : 

P. 3. “ Break, break, break.” The bars should 
be immediately after thy, grey, and oh, instead of 
after cold, stones, and sea; the third semibreve 
should be a minim, and the last minim a semibreve. 

P. 12. We read, “ Even the lyric... .. likes to 
have its short syllable lengthened,” &c. The 
music, however, seems to show that Mr. Ruskin 
meant to write, “to have its long syllable 
shortened.” 

Pp. 18 and 23. All the bar divisions in the music 
used to express the rhythm of “Come into the 
garden, Maud” and of “ Take her up tenderly” 
should be deleted; for bars in music imply and 
include periodic accent, and are therefore out of 
place where no law of accent is in question. 

P. 24. The bars in the musical illustration to 
“He is gone on the mountain” are wrong. 
first division should be after He is, the next after 
on the, and the next after mountain. 

P. 26. A similar correction should be made in 
the whole of the musical illustration to “Or, when 
the deep green-mantled earth,” of Burns. 

P. 39. The bars to the music of “ Ye mariners 
of England” are wrongly placed. 

P. 41. Fourth bar, c sharp should be c, and F 
should be F sharp in both crochets. 

P. 42. Sixth bar, the p should be z. 

C. M. 

Athenzum Club. 


Swakspearian following 
extracts are taken, verb. et lit., from books of a 
certain degree of rarity which have engaged my 
attention during the last few days. If the illus- 
trations should prove familiar to students of the 
calibre of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps and Mr. Furni- 
vall, my excuse for sending them must be that 
there are probably many readers of “ N. & Q.” to 
whom these contemporary side-lights upon Shak- 
spere are as little known as they recently were to 
myself :— 

The galled Jade.—“A gauld Iade will kick, and a 
guilty conscience is afraid of rubbing.”—T7he Frvites of 
Long Experience, by Barnabie Riche, London, Thomas 
Creede, 1604, sm. 4to., p. 21. 

Have we not Hiren here ?—“‘ There be Sirens in the 
Sea of the World. Syrens? Hirens as they are now 
called...... what a number of these Sirens, Hirens, Cocka- 
trices, Courtighians, in plaine English, Zarlots swimme 
amongst us—happy is it for him that hath only heard, 
and not bene infected.”—-The Spiritual Navigator bound 
for the Holy Land, by Thomas Adams, London, Wil- 
liam laggard, 1615, em. 4to., p. 28. 

Biting the Thumb.—* The Spanyards, seeing the Dukes 
of Savoy (who the last fifteenth year refused to be 
weighed with the Jialian Forces) now to be put in the 
Ballance for to counterpoyse theirs, threatened them by 
biting their thumbs at them.”—Newes from Pernassus 
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(by roams Scott, B.D.), privately printed, 1622, sm. 
to., p. 34, 

A Noy-word.—“ The Doctor when he hath reade his 
Texte must come out of the Pulpit, and play least in 
sight, right mumme budget, making vp the rest with 
signes and faces."—A Curry-Combe for a Coxe-Combe, 
by Sir Edward Hoby, London, William Stansby, 1615, 
am. 4to., p, 138, 


The reference here is to Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, V. ii.:— Slender. We haue a nay-word, how 
to know one another. I come to her in white and 
cry Mum: she cries Budget, and by that we know 
one another.” But see, further, Douce’s Jllustra- 
tions of Shakspeare, 8vo., 1839, p. 50. 

A Girdle about the Zarth.—The Devil is “a strange 
Pilgrime, that makes not an ende of his iourney, till 
there be an end of Time, [he] will go from one end of 
the world to the other, and walk from Pole to Pole, til 
he hath put a girdle »bout the loynes of the Earth, to 
make a man the childe of hell, like himself.”—7he 
Black Devill; or, the Apostate, by Thomas Adams, 
London, William Iagvard, 1615, sm. 4to., p. 25. 

The Quality of Mercy.—‘‘ As Justice without tem- 

rance is reputed crueltie, so Magnanimitie without 

erey is accounted Tyranny. This goddes is milde, 
gentle, and gratious, and there is nothing wherein mor- 
tall men may go neerely resemble the diuine nature as 
in shewing of mercie, and in giuing of life and safetie : 
to shew commyseration to the distressed, who in their 
sorrowes haue no other recourse than to sighes and 
sobbes which ascende ynto the presence of God, where 
they are most favourably receiued ; and what can men 
doe to shewe themselues more like Gods vpon the earth 
than in bestowing of this blessing to giue pardon ard 
dy "—The Frvites of Long Experience (op. cit. pp. 48-9), 

It is worth while remarking that Mr. Collier, in 
his Account of the Rarest Books in the English 
Language, ii. 255, describes The Frvites of Long 
Experience as « mere “ dull professional Dialogue,” 
which he notices only for the sake of a reference 
to historical plays. He could not have bestowed 
much attention upon it when he omits all mention 
of the remarkable description of the attributes of 
Mercy which I have quoted above in illustration 
of Portia’s speech in the Merchant of Venice. 

Atrrep WALLIs. 

88, Friur Gate, Derby. 


Tae Cottrce or Puysictans 1x 1696.—It 
may perhaps be of use to print in “ N. & Q.” the 
following list of the chief members of the College 
of Physicians in 1696. It is prefixed to my 
edition of that once celebrated poem, Garth’s 
Dispensary :— 

“The Copy of an Instrument subscribed by the Presi- 
dent, Censor. most of the Elects, Senior Fellows, 
Candidates, &c.. of the College of Physicians, in 
relation to the Sick Poor. 

Whereas the several Orders of the College of 
Physicians, London, for prescribing Medicines gratis to 
the Poor Sick of the Cities of London and Westminster, 
and Parts adjacent, as also Proposals made by the said 
College to the Lord Mayor. Court of Aldermen and 
Common Council of London in pursuance thereof, have 


hitherto been ineffectual, for that no Method hath been 


taken to furnish the Poor with Medicines for their Cure 
at low and reasonable Rates; we therefore whose Names 
are here under-written, Fellowsand Members of the said 
College, being willing effectually to promote so great a 
Charity, by the Counsel and good Liking of the President 
and College declared in their Comitia, hereby (to wit, 
each of us severally and »part, and not the one for the 
other of us) do oblige ourselves to pay to Dr. Thomas 
Burwell, Fellow and Elect of the said College, the Sum 
of Ten Pounds apiece of lawful Money of England, by 
euch Proportions, and at such Times, as to the Msjor 
Part of the Subscribers here shall seem most convenient - 
Which Money, when received by the said Dr. Thomas 
Burwell, is to be by him expended in preparing and 
delivering Medicines to the Poor at their intrinsic 
Value, in such Manner, and at such Times, and by such 
Orders and Directions, as by the Major Part of the Sub- 
scribers hereto shall in Writing be hereafter appointed 
and directed for that Purpose. In Witness whereof we 
have hereunto set our Hands and Seals this Twenty- 
second Day of December, 1696. 
Tho. Millington, Preses. John Woollaston. 
Tho. Burwell, Elect. and Steph. Hunt. 

Censor. Oliver Horseman. 
Sam. Collins, Elect. Rich. Morton, Jun, 
Edw, Browne, Elect. David Hamilton. 
Rich. Torless, Elect, and Hen. Morelli. 

Censor. alter Harris, 
Edw. Hulse, Elect. William Briggs. 
Tho. Gill, Censor. 


Th. Colladon. 
Will. Dawes, Censor. Martin Lister, 
Jo. Hutton. Jo. Colbatch. 
Rob. Brady. Bernard Connor. 
Hans Sloane. W. Cockburn. 
Rich. Morton. 


J. le Feure. 
Jobn Hawys. P. Sylvestre. 
Ch. Harel. 


Cha. Morton. 
Rich. Robinson. Walter Chariton. 
Jobn Bateman. Phineas Fowke. 
Walter Mills, 


Dan, Coxe. 
Henry Sampson. 
Thomas Gibson. James Drake. 

Charles Goodall. Sam. Morris. 

Edm. King. John Woodward. 

Sam. Garth. John Norris. 

Barnh. Soame. George Colebrook. 
Denton Nicholas. Gideon Harvey. 

Joseph Gaylard. 

The Design of printing the Subscribers Names, is to 
shew, that the late Undertaking has the Sanction of a 
College Act; and that ‘tis not a Project carried on by 
five or six Members, as those that oppose it would un 


justly insinuate.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


John Wright, 


a Catuoric.—At this moment, when the 
Penn bicentenary is on the tapis, it may not be out 
of place to call attention to a curious tradition as 
to his having been secretly a Catholic, In Sir John 
Hawkins’s life of Dr. Blow, the composer, it 1s 
mentioned that Dr. Battell, Sub-dean of the Chapel 
Royal and Dean of Westminster, being in the 
reign of James II. a visitor in Rome to Cardinal 
Howard, was asked by him to forward him some 
pieces of Purcel’s and Blow’s music (and Hawkins 
says a “Gloria” of Dr. Blow’s was on some occa- 


sion performed in St. Peter's). Being asked how 
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he should transmit them, the cardinal replied, 
“In Penn’s pacquet.” That Penn should have 
such a regular mode of correspondence with Rome 
as this implies seemed strange, and Hawkins, in a 
note, mentions that Tillotson was at great pains to 
examine him on the subject of whether he were “a 
Papist in disguise.” Hawkins adds a more signifi- 
cant fact still :— 

“The gaoler of Worcester was a man of such a charac- 
ter as procured him admittance into the best company. 
By this person Dr. Battell was told that he had in his 
custody a Romish priest who, lamenting the troubles of 
James II.’s reign, said that the misfortunes were chiefly 
owing to Father Petre and Father Penn. Dr. Battell, 
recollecting that Penn was frequently with Dr. Sherlock, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, determined to sift him about it. 
Accordingly he applied to Dr. Sherlock, with whom he 
was well acquainted, and told him the story. The doctor 
said that Mr. Penn dined with him once a week, and 
that he should be glad to be ratisfied of the truth or 
falsehood of the insinuation—that he w:uld mention it 
to Penn, and engage Dr. Battell to meet him at the 
Deanery and state the fact as he had heardit. Penn, 
however, evaded an appointment, and from that time 
forbore his visits to Dr. Sherlock.” 

R. H, Busx. 


“Tae Lawiess on Wuisperine Court.”—The 
following abridged clipping from the Essex Weekly 
News (Oct. 14) may be worth a corner. It has 
been contended that this annual ceremony, held at 
Rochford soon after old Michaelmas Day, is per- 
formed in perpetuation of a post which was a point 
of Roman survey; but the popular explanation is 
certainly more interesting :— 

“Tt is that two or three hundred years ago the tenants 
of the lord of the manor met around a post on King’s 
Hill in pursuance of a conspiracy to murder the lord, but 
the wakefulness of a cock led to their discovery by its 
crowing lustily and awakening its master. The penalty 
for this ‘wicked act’ was that the tenants or their suc- 


Were required to attend. This he did in as low a tone 
of voice as possible, one or two energetic ‘crowers’ 
Youching for their presence. Two or three minutes 
later all had returned to the King’s Head and dispersed.” 


Acpuonse Estocuer. 


“Sr. cavatry.’—This seems to be 
& hew phrase for English gold coin, which I found 
in the Daily Telegraph of September 28 last, in 
the following passage :— 

“The Anglophobe press is filling in the period between 
the victory of Tel-el-Kebir and the publication of some- 


thing tangible relative to the settlement of affairs in 
Egypt by harping on the “e. | purchase of Arabi’s 
army by Sir Garnet Wolseley. hen a so-called comic 
paper publishes a caricature of the English general 
riding on a spotted rocking-horse and brandishing a 
purse full of guineas in lieu of a sword, one may be in- 
clined to question the taste of the artist, Again, when 
a low-class periodical gives a pictorial representation of 
* English civilization’ in the guise of an old lady holding 
an incendiary torch in one hand and clutching a bottle 
labelled ‘Gin’ in the other, we can afford to disregard 
the grossness of the allusion. It is, however, a different 
thing when a serious paper like the National publishes 
a despatch explaining in detail how the Egyptian leaders 
were bought by English gold, or, as the National puts 
it, beaten by St. George’s cavalry—in allusion, probably, 
to the figure of the patron saint of England stamped on 
gold coin of the realm. The National ought to have 
known better than to open its columns to such rubbish 
as this.” 
James Hooper. 
3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Lunar Fotx-tore.—The following account is 
copied from p. cvi. of vol. i. of “ A Voyage to the 
Islands Madera, Barbados, Nieves, S. Christophers 
and Jamaica...... &c. By Hans Sloane, M.D. 
2 vols., fol. London, 1707.” Such a peculiar 
disease as that herein described would be a peg on 
which to hang any amount of folk-lore:— 

“A Negro Woman, belonging to Mr. Forwood, was 
brought to me, she had a great many Ulcers in the Ex- 
tremities of the Fingers and Toes, and about the Joints. 
There was also several Bladders fill’d with Serum on 
several of her Joints, as if Cantharides had been applied 
there to raise a Blister. These Bladders or Cuticula 
fill’d with serous Matter, came either on her Fingers or 
Toes, every Full and New Moon, and in process of time 
each of these Bladders brought an Ulcer, ~~ the 
Flesh raw, and sometimes deeper, sometimes Shallower 
corroded, so that the longer the Bladders had been rais’d 
the deeper were the Ulcerations, The Virulency of the 
Humour was such, as that after it had eaten into the 
Bone, the joints of the Fingers and Toes would drop off, 
and they die, as I have been assur’d by those who have 
lost several Negros of this disease, I was assured was 
peculiar to Blacks.” 

After describing his treatment of the case, which 
only afforded temporary relief, he adds:— 

“ This was a very strange Disease not only in its self, 
but that it followed very regularly the Full and New 
Moon,” 

Frayk Repe Fowxe. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Mayortat Orricers.—I note the following 
from the Bury Times of October 21:— 

“ Hatmor Court.—On Tuesday the half-yearly Halmot 
Court of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry was 
held in the National School, Haslingdon, and was well 
attended by property owners to answer their names, 
doing suit and service, and paying their fines according 
to the most ancient customs of the Manors of Accrington 
New and Old Hold. During the day two juries were 
empannelled, one for each of the manors, and several 
inquisitions being presented to them, the parties named 
therein were after the usual custom admitted tenants, 
The following local appointments were made, viz., in- 
spectors of weights and measures, market inspectors, 
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inders, moorlookers, fencelookers, bellman. For the 
Bacup and Rossendale district the appointments were 
market-lookers, fencelookers, and ale-tasters.” 


G. L. Gomme. 


Perrsona.—The following curious and fanciful 
etymology is worth placing on record as an 
example of off-hand statement :— 

“At the time of this evil importation persona was a 
term in law and in trade, in as familiar use as the word 
‘party’ in our courts and exchanges. It is the old 
nominative of praco, a herald or preacher, and is 
identical with the word ‘ preacher,’ only with a different 
termination anda different flow of the liquid and vowel 
in the first syllable.” — Reminiscences chiefly of Oriel Col- 
tege, &e., by the Rev. T. Mozley, vol. i. p. 347. 

It is a curiously bad shot, as persona, preco, and 


predicator are not connected. 
O. W. Tancock. 


Wrinxte=New Ipza, Hist, &c.—It may not 
be generally known that this use of wrinkle in 
modern slang can boast a respectable antiquity. 
The following passages illustrate its use in the 
sixteenth century :— 

“They are too experte in loue, having learned in 
this time of their long peace, euery wrinckle that is to be 
seene or imagined.”—Auphues and his England, 1580, 
p. 389, ed. Arber, 1868, 

“ And now what manner of man do you make me, 
Master N., when you note me to be so much abused by 
so ignorant a man, so simple, so plain, and so far without 
all wrinkles ?"’—Latimer, Letter 49, pp. 421-2 (Parker 
Society, 1845). 

F. C. Birxseckx Terry. 


Tae Cotiection or 
Jogists and others interested in this subject will 
often find in auctioneers’ particulars of sale valu- 
able lists of field-names, and occasionally scraps of 
information as to curious land tenures, pasturage 
customs, rights of common, &c., and facts of 
archeological interest, I never omit to read 
through those which I come across. 

Frepericx E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Lass.—The Bishop of Carlisle, censuring (not 
without reason) an “exhibition of Hallelujah 
Lasses,” observed recently, “The meaning of the 
word lass is known all the world over.” No doubt 
it is, wherever English is spoken. But where in 
“all the world” is it ever used (as Dr. Goodwin 
seems to imply) in malo sensu? I have heard of 
a good lass, and a braw lass, and a sonsie lass, but 
never of a bad lass. G. L. F. 


Cieassy axp Vicrusson’s “Icetanpic Dic- 
Ttrowary.”—In this work, s.v. “Doni,” appears 
the following remarkable statement : “This is a 
college word, by which the students of the old 
colleges at Skalholt and Hédlar called outsiders as 
opposed to collegians, like the Philister of German 
universities ; it is still used; from Span. don, 


derivation the following quotation is given from 
the Boke of Curtesy, c. 1500 (E. E. T. Soc., 1868); 
“In pi dysch sette not pi spone nober on be brynke, 
as unlernyd done,” which is explained by “ einsog 
élerSr doni, as an illiterate clown.” But surely 
the quotation simply means, “as untaught or 
boorish people do.” I do not find the passage in 
the Boke of Curtesy, but it occurs in the Babees 
Book, p. 272, reprint of 1876. Xr. 


“SI Vis PACEM PARA BELLUM.”—It is recorded 
of Fox, Bishop of Hereford, who died May 8, 1538, 
that 
“ Discoursing one day, when Ambassador, of terms of 
Peace, he said Honourable ones last long, but the dis. 
honourable no longer then till Kings have power to 
break them: the surest re — said he, to Peace, 
is a constant or War.” —Statesmen of 
land, 1665, p. 55. 4 

Boreav. 


Tre NortHamprTonsHire Rivers (ante, p. 336). 
—The Warwickshire Avon rises in Northampton- 
shire, not far from Naseby. This county has no river 
within its borders that flows from another county. 
It contains the sources of the Avon, Leam, Cherwell, 
Nene, Great Ouse, Ise, Towe, and Welland. 

W. D. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Otiver Cromwett.—Conversing lately with a 
friend, an enthusiast for Cromwell, whose war cry, 
he says, was “ The Lord of Hosts,” I inquired ifhe 
believed in the report that the foundation of the 
Lord Protector’s yearning for power and distinction 
was laid on the occasion of his performing the 
character of Tactus in the comedy of Lingua at 
Cambridge. I have a copy of this drama, without 
date, printed [first ?] at “ London by N. Okes, for 
S. Waterson,” probably about 1607. Winstanley 
attributes the comedy to Brewer, and adds “ that 
on its being performed once at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Oliver Cromwell acted the part of 
Tactus in it, from which he first imbibed his senti- 
ments of ambition.” Forgetting at the time that 
I had a later edition of Lingua, I have just looked 
it up, and find it to be that in 12mo. London, 1657, 
with the addition upon its title of “ First acted at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, after at the Free School 
at Huntingdon,” and bearing imprinted upon the 
fly-leaf in large characters TACTUS, so as appa- 
rently to direct the people at Huntingdon to mark 
the early tone and aspiration of their townsman, 
then (1657) in the full power shadowed in the 


through the E. Eog. done.” In support of this 


drama. From what volume by Winstanley does 
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the Bio. Dramatica quote? In his Royal Martyro- 
logy, noticing the Regicides, he has no allusion to 
the subject of Oliver’s early histrionic proclivities. 
Assuming 1607 to be the date of my earlier copy 
of Lingua, Cromwell was then but eight years of 
aye, and [ venture to suggest that his first appear- 
ance in the character was not at Cambridge, but 
at Huntingdon. J. O. 


Ratrpa Framparp’s Survey.—Mr. Freeman 
(Reign of William Rufus, vol. ii. p. 562) dis- 
credits Sir Francis Palgrave’s idea, that a frag- 
ment of this survey is embodied in an ancient 
lieger book of Evesham Abbey preserved in the 
British Museum, remarking, truly, that the pas- 
sages quoted therefrom, inasmuch as they relate 
wholly to the towns of Gloucester and Winch- 
combe, afford no means of testing the truth of such 
hypothesis by ascertaining whether the number of 
carucates in any particular estate differs from the 
reckoning of the Exchequer Domesday. Ample 
materials for a comparison of this sort apparently 
exist, since Palgrave (English Commonwealth, 
edit. 1832) describes the supposed fragment as 
extending from p. 53 to p. 60 of the book in ques- 
tion ; his extracts being from p. 53 alone. hat 
I desire to know is, whether this interesting docu- 
ment (for which he refers to Bib. Cott. Vespas., 
B, xxiv.) has ever been printed in extenso, and 
if so in what publication. I cannot find any 
allusion to it in the Chronicon Abbatia de Eves- 
ham, issued in the Rolls Series in 1863, notwith- 
standing other MSS. in the Cotton Library are 
referred to in the editor's preface. Eques. 


Burrorp Priory, Oxrorpsuire. — In the 
Daily News of Saturday, Sept., 30 last, appears 
an interesting article, entitled “A Quiet Corner 
of England,” which can only be applicable to Bur- 
ford, in Oxfordshire, and its past and present con- 
dition. Perhaps no place in England has more 
indications of former importance or more signs of 
present decay. In the following graphic passage, 
undoubtedly, under the pseudonym “Southall,” 
the writer is alluding to William Lenthall, 
Speaker of the House of Commons from 1654 to 
1656 ; but Iam curious to know what the allu- 
sion is to the “ ghastly murder” committed at the 
priory. Though it is some thirty years since my 
visit to Burford, yet I can remember a tradition 
concerning it, though now my recollection is of 
the faintest kind. There is also an engraving of 
Burford Priory to be seen in Joseph Skelton’s 
Oxfordshire :— 

“The street has dozens of houses, all more or less 
beautiful, large ones, epeaking loudly of the palmy days 
when rich merchants made the place their home, and 
held high state therein ; sore with quaint oriel windows 
and more or less irregular, and small ones full of quaint 
folk, almost as old in their ways as their dwelling places, 
and as content to meander on in their stil! lives as are 
ven the houses that hold them. Back from the street 


stands the Priory, gradually and slowly dropping to 
oc Here once lived Southall, Speaker of the Long 

arliament, ani here a ghastly murder was committed, 
the murdered man sleeping within the church near by. 
And here year by year decay goes on unchecked, and 
makes us long for the hand of the restorer, to save what 
remains of # marvellously beautiful and interesting 
structure.” 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sranpinc at Prayers.—It is, I dare say, 
generally known that the members of the House 
of Commons stand during prayers, and the practice 
has the authority of the twentieth canon of the 
Council of Nica, while in the Council of Carthage 
it was ruled that only penitents should kneel. It 
is a strange fact that in some small country chapels 
old-fashioned people still rise at prayer time and 
stand with their backs to the preacher. I have 
seen nearly a whole congregation do this. Can 
the survival in the House of Commons be ex- 
plained, or is it merely a matter of convenience ? 

James Hooper. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Watier=Pretyman.—Robert Waller, of Bury 
St. Edmunds, married about 1780 a daughter of 
Peter Pretyman, a descendant of the Pretyman 
family of Bacton, co. Suffolk. She was sister to 
George Pretyman, the father of the Bishop of 
Winchester of the same names. What was her 
Christian name? And to what branch of the 
Waller family did her husband belong? He used 
the same coat of arms as the poet. 

W. D. Sweertne. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


“Artas” anp “ ArcHantus.”—Whence are 
derived the allusions that occur in the following 
passages from Kmmanuel Ford’s romance 
Ornatus and Artesia, ed. 1683, p. 17 ?— 

“Can it be that Ornatus’s love was so great, that for 
my sake he hath done this? Could he love her so con- 
stantly, that was his profest enemy? Is love of sucha 
force as to draw one into these extreams? Then may I 
compare it to the Herb Artas found in Persia, which 
being but held in the hand, causeth a heat through all 
the body ; so love entertained but in thought disquieteth 
all the Senses. But why do I conceive so well of Orna- 
tus, when I do not know the truth of Adellena’s report ? 
It may be he hath hired her to do this, whereby [ may 
be deceived, yielding to pity when there is no cause ; 
like the Bird Archantus, ready to come at every call.” 
Except casual references to the histories of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe and Romeo and Juliet, at p, 22, 
these are the only literary allusions in the romance, 
which was first published in 1607, after the death 
of the author. W. F. Paipeavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana, 

Terence.—I picked up lately for two shillings, 
at a bookseller’s in the Bishop’s Road, what seemed 
to my untutored taste a veritable édition de luxe of 
Terence. The book is octavo, the margin over an 
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inch wide, and the edges of the pages left rough ; 
on frontispiece and title-page are two line en- 
roving» by Stothard, engraved by Gul. Finden. 

@ title is “Publii Terentii Afri Comadix 
Sex ad fidem Editionis Zeuniane Accurate Re- 
censite ; Harding Triphook et Lepard, Londini, 
mpcccxxv.” The paper is stout, and the print 
small but exquisitely perfect. Can you or any of 
your readers give me any information as to whether 
this particular edition is of any note or value apart 
from its intrinsic merits? One further question. 
I have a few Aldine and Elzevir editions of the 
classics at home, and am constantly hunting for 
others. Can you refer me to some book which may 
serve as a guide in the search, and enable me to 
discriminate between not only the spurious and 
the genuine, but also between those genuine ones 
which are worthless and those which are valuable ? 


LIncoLNsHIRE AND SUFFOLK. 
—In 1433 John Shakespere, chapman, Doncaster, 
made a will; leaving a widow, but apparently no 
issue (Surtees Soc, 1855). In 1448 William 
Shakspere, labourer, and Agnes, his wife, were 
legatees under the will of Alice Langham, of 
Snailswell, Suffolk (Camden Soc., 1850). Have 
the registers of these or neighbouring parishes 
ever been searched to ascertain whether there were 
Shaksperes in the sixteenth century? In any case, 
the existence of these other Shaksperes weakens 
the presumption of the Penrith family, recently 
discovered, being the poet’s ancestors. 26 


Joxes.—The town of Coggeshall, 
in Essex, has long had associated with it a variety 
of facetious events, such as having a regiment of 
volunteers (train bands) wherein all were 
officers ; as lighting fires under plum trees to 
hasten the ripening of the fruit; as putting 
hurdles across a meadow to stay the spreading 
of a flood, &c., in endless profusion. fn Poor 
Robin's Almanack for 1674 is alist of jests upon 
the object and purposes of fairs, wherein is the fol- 
lowing, “January 1, at Cogshall, in Essex, for 
jeers.” Can any one produce an earlier reference 
of this character ? Cornetivs WaLrorp. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Tae Deatn or Hamppen.—Before me, as I 
write, is an account, in the handwriting of the 
Earl of Oxford (temp. Queen Anne), of the death 
of Hampden, as related by Sir Edward Harley 
and Sir Robert Pye, of Faringdon. This relation 
is alluded to in Lord Nugent’s memorials, and 

h-poohed. The history, as told by Sir Edward 

ley, is that Hampden’s hand was shattered by 
his own pistol. Is there not an account, some- 
where, of the opening of Hampden’s grave, when 
his hand was found to be thus shattered? Among 


Lisle” of the circumstances which led to her being 
sentenced to be burnt alive by Judge Jeffreys, 
Are there any other MSS. of Lady Lisle extant? 
W. S. Symonps. 
Pendock Rectory. 


Siro.—Of what language is this word? When 
I saw it for the first time, the other day, I pro- 
nounced both it and ensilage as if they were 
French words. Is silo to be sounded like seelo, 
or like sylo ? JAYDEE. 


Butter’s “History or St. Just” (Lann’s 
Enp).—Can any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” tell 
me where I can see a copy of the above ? 

W. Renvte. 


Rev. Jonn Laxyy.—Can any one tell me when 
and where he died? In Valor LEcclesiasticus, 
Henry VIIL., he appears to have held the rectory 
of Horbor-borough (Harborough) and the vicarage 
of Polesworth, both in the county of Warwick. 
The latter he resigned in 1533, and the former in 
1540, reserving in each case a certain number of 
marks for himself as a retiring allowance. Did he 
marry and leave a family after resigning his 
church preferment? The family of Lakyn has 
lived at Hall End, in the parish of Polesworth, for 
upwards of two hundred years. Do they descend 
from this John or some other Lakyn? John has 
been the common family name. Is there any 
connexion between this John Lakyn, of Polesworth 
and Harborough, and John de Laken, who was 
returned to Parliament for Shropshire in 17 Ed- 
ward II, 1324? Any information about the 
family I shall be glad of. C. T. J. Moors. 

Frampton Hall, near Boston, 


Brecenz.—Bregenz, beautifully situated in a 
bay at the eastern extremity of Lake Constance, 
has a tradition, which Miss Procter has done into 
verse, that a certain maiden, by riding hard and 
late, saved the city from invasion ; and that, in 
reward for her devotion, the watchman, when he 
reached the hour of midnight, instead of announ- 
cing that hour, “ called the maiden’s name.” When 
I was at Bregenz, in 1875, I heard the name men- 
tioned by a visitor; but having forgotten it, I 
requested a friend, who was in the place a month 
ago, to inquire for me, but without result, as the 
hotel-keeper did not know it. The “old Charley 

ractice having been discontinued, there was no- 

y to keep her memory green in the city she 

had saved. This cannot be. Will any correspon- 
dent kindly refresh my (and her) 


Two Ivory Rinos.—I have beside me two 
ivory rings, evidently slices from the tusks of an 
elephant, one about six and the other five inches 
in diameter, with the following neatly engraved 
round them ; on the one, “ Tom Buck, of Grandy 


the Oxford papers I find a statement by “ Allicia | Bonny, an Honest Trader ; he sold me 20 slaves, 
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ship Liverpool”; and on the other, “ Calla Fubra, 
of Grandy Bonny, an Honest Trader ; he sold me 


20 slaves, ship Liverpool.” Can any one explain | 


their use ? J. 

“He carries Bancor with uiM.”— Whilst 
reading Emerson’s essay on Resources a day or 
two ago I came upon the following: “The old 
forester is never far from shelter ; no matter how 
remote from camp or city, he carries Bangor with 
him.” Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” tell 
me the meaning of the phrase in italics, and 
whence it is derived ? Carrsvre. 


“ Arrnur, King or Encianp.”—Such is the 
name and the title given to one of thegigantic bronze 
figures which surround the cenotaph of Maximilian 


at Innsbruck. Is this Prince Arthur, the son of | 


Henry VII., who married the sister of Maximilian’s 
daughter-in-law? The eldest son of a king and 
the elder brother of a king might have been con- 
sidered fair game, according to the code adopted in 
this monument, for enlarging the list of sovereigns 
in Maximilian’s family, and for adding regal 
dignity to his tomb, notwithstanding that it 
falsified the fact of the Fates taking Arthur to 
themselves before he was called upon to occupy 
the throne of England. M. D. 


Tue Piay or “ Nopopy anp 


his School of Shakespeare (vol. i. p. 273), the late 


Mr. Richard Simpson remarked in reference to | 
the picture of “Somebody” in the old play of | 


Nobody and Somebody, “ Perhaps this plate may 


| throw some light on a joke frequent in plays about 
| the year 1600 and later, that ‘a man borne upon 
little legs’ was ‘a gentleman ’;—for he was Some- 
| body.” Will some kind reader of “N. & Q.” 
oblige me with quotations from, and names and 
dates of, the plays in which this “joke” is to be 
found ? A. 8. 


Bryrtys.—In an old document I read, “ Without 

| the Quiere Dore within a brylys barred with yron 

lye Sir John Rysley, Knight,” &c. What is a 
brylys ? J. Maske, 


Scuituer’s “Don Cartos.”—I should be obliged 
if any reader of “ N. & Q.” could explain what 
the “zwei Tropfen” mentioned in Schiller’s Don 
Carlos, II. x., refer to. Is it the anointing oil ? 
I give the passage: “Und wie viel Blut, Blut 
Ihres Volkes, fliessen musste bis Zwei Tropfen 
Sie zum Konig machten.” R. C. 8. W. 


Leicer.—Of Sir Anthony Brown it is said 
| (Statesmen of England, 1665, p. 129), “‘ This deep 
| man was Leiger in Rome six years, and agent in 
| France ten.” What is the meaning of leiger ? 
BolLeac. 


Replies. 
SIR BRIAN JANSON, BART. 
(6 vi. 327.) 


The following is from a pedigree in my pos- 
| session 


James Janson, of Hawkeswell, co. Ebor, captain—Anne, dau, of ...... Carlisle, 
of one of the king's ships, temp. Hen. VIII. | OF cocvee , co. Ebor, 


| 
Brian Janson, of Beaconsfield, co, Bucks; Sheriff of Bucks,—Anne, dau. of Robert Lee, of Beacons- 


12 James [.; Alderman of London; ob. Nov. 10, 


1634; of - field, nephew to Sir Henry Lee, K.G.; 


Ashby Ledgers, co. Northampton ; “some time Citizen and ob. Jan. 5, 1633/4. In a later hand :— 


Draper of London” on his monument at Ashby. 


Arms of [In Cole’s MSS., at Corpus Christi 


Janson—Quarterly uzure and gules, a cross patonce and Coll., Cambridge, this Anne is named 


chief or. 
And the following from another :— 


Agnes. } 


Benedict Leonard Calvert, fourth—Lady Charlotte Lee, eldest dau. of Edward Henry Lee, 
Lord Baltimore of Ireland, mar- | first Earl of Litchfield, by the Lady Charlotte Fitz 


ried a.p. 1698. 


Roy, daughter of King Charles LI. 


Charles Calvert, fifth Lord Baltimore, born Sept. 9, 1699; F.R.S., Dec., 1731 ; Gentle-—Mary, dau. of Sir Theodore 
man of the Bedchamber to Frederick, Prince of Wales, 1731 ; Governor of Maryland, | Janson, of Wimbledon, co, 
1732-33 ; returned to England, 1734; elected M.P. for St. Germans; Warden of the | Surrey, Bart.; died 1769. 
Stannaries, 1736; Steward of Kennington Manor, 1740; M.P. for Surrey, 1743-7 ; | In a later hand :—{ Married 
Commissioner of the Admiralty, 1741 ; died April 24, 1751; buried at Epsom. July 20, 1730.) 


Frederick, sixth Lord—Lady Diana Egerton, dau, of the 
Baltimore. Duchess of Bridgwater, 


Thave a note of the existence of an elaborate | effects were then sold by auction. My grand- 


vellum pedigree of the Jansons, baronets, in the | father attended her funeral at Beaconsfield, and an 
possession of Mrs. Havilland, of Beaconsfield, | advertisement of her furniture, goods, and articles 
widow and second wife of Gen. William Havilland, | of interest appeared in the Ozford Journal. 
of Peun, Bucks, who died circa 1808, and whose | Whether she was any connexion of the Jansons I 
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know not, They were wealthy city merchants, one 
of whom was made a baronet. 
Feeperick Georce Ler. 
All Saints’, Lambeth. 


Lac will find » pretty full pedigree of the family 
of Janson, of Ashby Ledgers, from the time of 
Henry VIII. till about 1700, in The History and 
Antiquities of the County of Northampton, by 
George Baker (2 vols., fol., 1822-30). A copy of 
this work is in the Art Library of the South Ken- 
sington Museum (press mark 19 D. 8). The pedi- 
gree is too long for “ N. & Q.”; but if Lac does 
not live in town and has not access to the work, 
I will transcribe it for him if he will write to me. 
The arms are given as Quarterly azure and gules, 
& cross patonce and chief or. The crest, A cubit 
arm erect, vested or, cuffed argent, holding a cross 
patonce of the first. Frank Reve Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Sir Brian V’anson had a patent of baronetcy 
from Charles I., which was recognized by Charles 
II. in a document given at length in the Herald 
and Genealogist, vol. iv. pp. 280-2. For the full 
pedigree of the family of I’anson, see Hutchins’s 
Dorset, second edit., i. 297; third edit., i. 546-7. 
See also Hasted’s Kent. folio edit., ii. 341-2; Svo. 
edit., v. 237. See “N. & Q.,” 3" S. viii. 108. 
On the Janson baronetcy, consult Gentleman's 
Mag., 1794, Ixiv. (2), 767, 806; 1795, ixv. (2), 
905-6 ; 1797, Ixvii. (2), 921; 1798, Ixviii. (1), 398; 
1799, Ixix. (2), 831, 997; 1800, Ilxx. (1), 389; 
1801, Ixxi. (1), 424. L. L. H. 

Lac should consult the Herald and Genealogist, 
vol. iv. p. 280, and the references given in the 
Genealogists Guide. He will find his query fully 
answered there. Georce W. Marsua.t, 


_Borter’s “ Hopieras,” Parr IIT. 1678 (6% 
vi. 108, 150, 276, 311).—The first part of Hudibras 
was undoubtedly published in 1662, for under date 
of the 26th of December, 1662, is the following 
entry in Pepys’s Diary :— 

“To the Wardrobe. Hither came Mr. Battersby, and 
we falling into discourse of a new book of drollery in use 
called Hudebras, I would needs go find it out, and met 
with it at the Temple ; cost me 2s. 6d. But when I came 
to read it, it is so silly an abuse of the Presbyter Knight 
going to the warrs, that I am ashamed of it ; and by-and- 
by oe at Mr, Townsend's at dinner, I sold it to him 

or 


On the 6th of February following, however, he 
seems to have thought better of Hudibras, as 
the following entry in his Diary under that date 
shows :— 

“And so to a bookseller’s in the Strand, and there 
bought Hudibras again, it being certainly some ill 
humour to be so against that which all the world cries 
up to be the example of wit; for which I am resolved 


once more to read him, and see whether I can find it or 
no. 


And in November,1663, Pepys borrowed the second 
part to read. I have an edition published in 1694 
(Butler died in 1680), which is entitled :— 

“ Hudibras in three parts : written in the time of the 
Late Wars :—corrected and amended with several Addi- 
tions and Annotations. London, Printed and are to be sold 
by Nathaniel Sackett at the Atlas in Cornhil, mpoxcry, 
The Second Part by the Author of the first, printed by 
R. Chiswell, 8. Sawbridge, R. Bentley, and G. Wells, 
1693. The Third and last Part written by the Author 
of the First and Second Part. London, Printed for Thomas 
Horne at the South Entrance of the Royal Exchange, 
MDCXCIY.” 

Each of the parts contains three cantos : at the 
end of the first part is “ An Historical Epistle of 
Hudibras to Sidrophel,” and at the end of the 
third part is “ An Historical Epistle of Hudibras 
to his Lady” and “The Lady’s Answer to the 
Knight.” The notes are at the end of parts one 
and two only. Who was the original Sir Hudibras? 
or whence was the character taken? It is said in 
a note to a modern edition, “ Sir Samuel Luke was 
(according to Granger) the original Hudibras of 
Butler”; but I think it more likely that he took the 
character from Spenser’s Faerie Queene, bk. ii. 
canto ii. stanza 17, where this passage occurs:— 
“ He that made love unto the eldest Dame 

Was hight Sir Huddibras, an hardy man ; 

Yet not eo good of deeds, as great of name, 

Which he by many rash adventures wan.” 
I quote from an old edition I possess, “ At London, 
printed by H. L. for Mathew Lowndes, 1609”; it 
is, I believe, the first folio edition “disposed into 
xii Bookes” (Spenser died in 1598). Whence, 
may I ask, did Spenser draw the character of 
“hight Sir Huddibras”? He was evidently well 
known before Spenser's day, and Spenser flourished 
nearly a century before Butler. 

G. G, Harpixcnam. 
Temple. 


In reply to Mr. Epwarp Sotty, I beg to state 
that my copy does not answer to his description of 
either A or B, It appears to me to bea third, inter- 
mediate between A and B. Therefore I proposed 
to call them a, b, and ¢, and to this I now adhere, 
premising that aA and c=B. The letter N in 
the head-lines is uniform, and it has not anywhere 
the tail which he says is at the heads of pp. 63- 
222 in his B. The title-page states that it was 
“ Printed for Simon Miller, at the Sign of the Star 

| at the West End of St. Pauls. 1678.” Possibly 
the head-line of p. 93 is a peculiarity of the edition; 
it is canto i., an error for canto ii, and under it 
are two dividing lines, the second of which is 
broken towards the right end, and the additional 
piece slants upwards. At pp. 206, 222, and 238 
in the head-line the centre i. of iii. is accidentally 
set up a little below the level of the other two; 
and at p. 231 the same peculiarity occurs, but the 
depression is less. The 9 of p. 249 is badly 
battered. I need only add that the signatures rap 
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from A to S in eights and the pagination from 1 

to 285, with no other error than that specified in 

my last. If after this description Mr. Sotty 

wishes to see the book I shall be happy to show it 

him, if he will make an appointment for the pur- 

pose. C. M. Ineesy. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Tam glad that my query should have elicited 
Mr. Sotty’s valuable note. The description of 
the volume in Lowndes is, as Mr. Sotty shows, 
imperfect ; and Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, in his Collec- 
tions, first series, p. 60, contents himself with giv- 
ing a bare collation, omitting any reference to the 
variations of impression, possibly for the reason 
assigned in his Handbook, s.v. Milton, for ignoring 
the distinctive minutie in the successive issues of 
Paradise Lost, namely, that the work is of too late 
a date to be bibliographically interesting in con- 
nexion with early English literature. A biblio- 
grapher, however, is nothing if not strictly accurate, 
and details connected with the original issues of 
the great masterpieces of English poetry possess 
more than a mere technical interest. As for my 
own copy of Hudibras, part iii., the information 
afforded by Mr. Souxy is quite sufficient to prove 
that the volume is an A impression, but the sepa- 
rate leaf of “ Errata” is wanting. It is tolerably 
clear that this leaf was printed after the type of 
the last sheet (sig. &) was distributed, for had 
the corrections been discovered while it was still 
set up they would doubtless have been printed on 
the blank page 286. Some copies may therefore 
have been issued without the additional leaf, while 
in others it may have been so loosely attached as 
readily to have become disengaged in the course 
of the wear and tear that a popular book under- 
goes. Some accident of the kind must have 
happened to my copy. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Prace-Names v. 305, 472; 
vi. 58, 92, 137, 211).—Some one should have re- 
marked on the general fact that modifications of 
place-names spread like waves, and when a place 
is known afar by a name or names unlike its home 
one, the latter has suffered most corruption, and 
those current furthest off (at least in Europe) the 
least. Our second o in London is a comparative 
modernism, that no foreigners but Germans have 
yet copied, and they only recently. Then, to 
take our next neighbour, Dubris is plainly better 
adi in Douvres than in Dover. More of 
Florentia survives in all non-Italian forms than 
in Firenze, The g that we keep in Leghorn is 
admittedly older than either the Italian v or 
French and Low Latin b. More of Mediolanum 
survived in Meyland, and still does in Mayland, 
than in Milano. Considering that Veneti were 
also Venedi in Ptolemy, and that Pliny knew a 
Venedicus Sinus, it is conceivable that Venetia 


may have been pronounced nearer to a German’s 
Venedig than Venezia, certainly than Venise or 
Venice. A Frenchman’s Cologne, if not exactly 
reproducing Colonia (which is quite possible), cer- 
tainly keeps nearer thereto than Colo. The super- 
fluous s we have added to Lyon and Marseille is 
exactly paralleled by that with which the French 
finish Londres, they and we alike falsely generaliz- 
ing from the final s so prevalent in their city 
names, but they more excusably further misled by 
the s they rightly keep in Douvres. The national 
or local sounds of vowels can hardly count for 
much, seeing they differ, and probably always 
did so, as much between London, Yorkshire, and 
Devon us in any two nations. Calais, when ours, 
was spelt Calice. The h that we and some Ger- 
mans insert in Reims appears due (like those in 
Rhine, Rhone, and Rhetia) merely to Greek 
scribes giving every pin Strabo and Ptolemy an 
aspirate. In the Lexicon of Ferrarius we find: 
“Rhemi, seu, et meliiis, Remi, populi Gallia 
Belgice,” &c. By the time of their great St. 
Rémy, Greek being no longer current, in the two 
columns the Bollandists devote to how his name 
should be spelt, no authority gives him an h, and 
but one of the ten gives hissee one. E. L. G, 


The notes on this subject have afforded me 
much interest, as I am _ professionally closely 
covcerned with the right spelling of foreign place 
and town names. The result of your correspond- 
ents’ remarks, if I gather it rightly, is that we 
must follow the usage as laid down within the 
last eighty years. This outcome is, however, 
fallacious, as the usage has changed within that 
period, and is even now undergoing change, as the 
following manifold spellings show :—Poictiers, 
*Poitiers ; Basle, *Bale ; Bern, *Berne ; Nismes, 
*Nimes; Algiers, Algeria; Petersburgh, Peters- 
burg; Hamburgh, Hamburg (there is also a ten- 
dency in English names to drop the h—fallaciously, 
however, I think); Chamounix, *Chamonix, Cha- 
mouny; Burgoign, *Burgogne ; Chaalons, *Chalons; 
Maastricht, * Maestricht ; Interlacken, *Interlaken ; 
Nurenburg, *Nuremburg, Niirnburg ; Oldenburg, 
*Oldemburg ; Luckenburg, *Luxemburg, *Luxem- 
bourg; Wirtenburg, *Wirtemburg, Wurtenburg ; 
Weissenburg, *Weissemburg, *Weissembourg ; 
Quedlingburgh, Quedlinburg, *Quedlimbourg ; 
Freibury, *Fribourg ; Sleswick, Schleswig, Slesvig ; 
Dantzick, Danzig ; Lipsick, Leipzig; The Deeps, 
Dieppe ; Hennegouwen, *Bois-le-Duc ; Gelderland, 
*Guelders, *Geldres; Nimeguen, *Nimwegue, 
Nijmeden ; Magdenburg, *Magdeburg ; Swede- 
land (found in Sterne und elsewhere), Sweden ; 
Bemerland, Bohemia ; Neemen, *Namur ; Leuven, 
*Louvain ; Brandenburgh, Brandenburg, *Brande- 
bourg ; Mechlin, Mechelen, &c. 

It may be explained that the words with stars 
affixed are drawn, literally or otherwise, from the 
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French,—further, that Sweden is drawn from the 
Dutch,—that Swedeland and Bemerland are of 
true English mintage, like Finland and Switzer- 
land,—that the following are historically and 
etymologically correct forms: Copenhagen, 
Poictiers, Nismes, Nimeguen, together with 
Florence, Leghorn, &c.,—that the following are 
honetically (English) correct: Hamburgh, Bran- 
&c.; Chaalons, Wirtenburgh, Lipsick, 
Dantzick, Burgoi(g)n, Interlacken,—that the 
following are phonetically, orthographically, and 
etymologically blunders : Maestricht, Nuremburg, 
Oldemburg, Weissemburg or -bourg, 
Magdeburg, Brandeburg, Quedlimburg, Wirtem- 
burg, &c.,—and that the following are unsuccessful 
phonetic attempts : Mechlin, Quedlingburg (and all 
without final h), Brunswick, Basle. 
As a way out of this confusion I venture to sug- 
t that the respective national methods of spell- 
ing names be followed, i. ¢., Italian names as spelt 
ty Italians; French names (only) as spelt by 
renchmen ; German names as spelt by Germans, 
&c. The only difficulty will be in the case of Swit- 
zerland, where on the spot duplicates of the same 
name (one French and the other German) are 
spoken, and where some compromise must be 
come to. In the case of historical and etymological 
spellings the simplest way would be to give these 
and in the case of English translations, as 


up; 
Sheawick, Brunswick (for Schleswig or Slesvig, and 
Braunschweig), this would also be the easiest 


th. To be logical, this last would also apply to 
witzerland, Finland, &c., which does not seem so 
desirable. Exceptions might, therefore, be made 
in the cases of translations of place-names. 
Frep. Taos. Norris. 


The A in Rheims is not merely an English 
blunder. “L’un et Vautre s’écrit [in French and 
German, too], sans donner un soufflet 4 Vaugelas,” 
or committing murder in English. And what 
about such homely names as Rhin, Rhingau, 
Rhéne-au-Rhin (canal du), ¢ tutti quanti? (Cf. 
Dict. Général de Géographte Ancienne et Moderne, 
Ch. Debrozy, Th. Bachelet, and others, seventh 
edition, Puris, 1876.) Respecting the old pro- 
nunciation of Paris, from Rabelais’s averment 
about the origin of the word, when Gargantua 
prit Paris par ris (ch. xvii.), it does not appear that 
the final s was pronounced in his time (about the 
year 1500). A. T. 

G. 8. Patent Office. 


In the south of France I have usually beard 
Aix-les-Bains pronounced Ece-les-Bains. 
Epmunp Waterton. 


Loaic (6" vi. 285, 338).—An extract from 
Abp. Thomson’s own work, The Outlines of the 
Laws of Thought, will explain his meaning more 
fully. He discusses the subject in question at 
length in pp. 1-14 of the introduction. His 


| preliminary statement at §6 is: “Logic is a science 


rather than an art.” But the more complete 
definition, or advanced statement, at § 9 is: “Pure 
logic is a science of the necessary laws of thought.” 
This word pure “ rem acu tangit,” for it depends on 
the question whether you look upon logic as pure 
or applied that it is to be taken as an art or a 
science. A parallel case is the definition of geo- 
metry, of which Abp. Thomson states, p. 11: 
“Geometry treats of nothing but the properties 
of space, because it is a pure science, whilst the 
arts founded upon it, such as land surveying, must 
bring in such topics as inequalities of surface, use 
of instruments, and the like.” But this does not 
exhaust the meaning which the word in common 
use connotes. From the time of Bp. Sanderson’s 
Logice Artis Compendium the English student has 
been required to learn his logic as an art, and the 
examination paper for logic in the Schools is some- 
times painfully suggestive to him of this when it 
requires him to construct a syllogism in such a mood 
and figure. I have not Sir W. Hamilton’s paper 
discussing “ The Historical View of the Question 
whether Logic is an Art or a Science,’ in Edin, 
Review, cxy., p. 202, sq. See Abp. Thomson, w.s., 
p. 11. Ep. Marssa.t. 


Putrits (6% vi. 228).— 

* In ancient times the bishops preached standing upon 
the steps of the altar.”—Ayliffe’s Parergon, 21. 

“ The pulpit, as a distinct place for preaching, is sup- 
posed to have been introduced into our reformed churches 
about the time of the appearance of the first Liturgy, 
A.D. 1549. Previously sermons were delivered from the 
steps of the altar, as Ayliffe observes; and in some in- 
stances from one or other of the elevated structures from 
which the Scriptures were usually read, such as the 
ambo, lectern, or the rood-loft.”—Pinnock’s Laws of the 
Church. 

“ Many ancient pulpits exist in our churches 
if any, of these are earlier than the Perpendicular style. 

Numerous wooden pulpits were erected in this 
country soon after the Reformation in the churches not 
previously provided with them In medizval docu- 
ments pulpitum is often to be understood to mean the 
rood-screen The Perpendicular style arose gradually 
from the Decorated during the latter part of the four- 
teenth century and continued till the middle of the six- 
teenth. Ambo, a kind of pulpit in the choir whereon the 
readers stood to read the Gospels and Epistles, and from 
which the sermons were sometimes delivered, although 
in the early Church the preacher appears to have stood 
more usually upon the steps in front of the altar. For 
example, the historians Sozomen and Socrates inform 
us that St. Chrysostom preached from the ambo, to be 
better heard by the people; but St. Augustine relates 
that he himself preached from the steps of the exedra 
or apse of the church.”—Gloss. of Arch., fifth edit. 

“The ambo was what we now call the reading-desk. 

It had the name of ambo from dyvaBaivay, to 
ascend, because it was a place to which they went up by 
ateps In St. Cyprian it is called pudpitum and tribunal 
ecclesia, und the use of it is also explained by him to be 
a reading-desk.”"—Bingham. 

“The pulpit, a word meaning any high place, here 
alluded to is the rood-loft, which seems very reluctantly 
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to have given way to the present pulpit.”—Hurrison on 
Rubrics, p. 51 foot-note. 

“The bishops anciently did not use to preach from the 
ambo, but more commonly from the rising steps of the 
altar...... and therefore both Socrates and Sozomen seem 
to speak of Chrysostom’s preaching in the ambo as an 
unusual thing, for he did it for convenience ; Socrates 
says that he might be better heard by the people. We 
cannot hence, therefore, conclude that the ambo was 
the ordinary place of preaching, but rather the altar, and 
that when we read of bishops preaching from the ascent 
of the ara, it is rather to be understood of the altar than 
the ambo.”— Bingham. 

“Singularly enough, the pulpit is not included in any 
catalogue of church furniture set forth in this country 
during the Middle Ages...... Sermons were often delivered 
at the preaching cross, or from the steps of the altar.” — 
Hart's Eccl. Records, 224, second ed. 

Again, the fact that the twenty-eighth injunc- 
tion given, 1547, by Edward VI., directs church- 
wardens, at the common cost of the parishioners, 
in every church to provide a comely and honest 
pulpit, to be set in a convenient place within the 
same for the preaching of God’s Word (Cardwell’s 
Doc. An.), certainly appears to imply that if at 
that date pulpits existed at all—which they appear 
to have done—they must have been the very rare 
exception, not the rule. A highly competent 
authority on such matters, Mr. Blunt, considers 
that the pulpit is probably the jube, a lectern on 
the top of the chancel-screen, from which the 
Epistle and the Gospel were read in ancient days, 
and presently adds, “ Pulpits as now understood 
were extremely rare in parish churches for a long 
time after the Reformation” (Annotated Common 
Prayer Book, 307. H. W. Cooxes. 


Pugin’s book was written in the early days of 
“the movement,” when the Tractarians, although 
they numbered some of the finest preachers of the 
day in their ranks, made it almost a point of con- 
science to undervalue the ordinance of preaching. 
His remarks, therefore, must be taken cum grano. 
In the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities there 
is an engraving of a very modern-looking pulpit 
at Ravenna, which is considered to date from the 
period 493-525; and it is said, s.v. “ Ambo” :— 

“From it were read or chanted the Gospel, the 
—— the lists of names inscribed on the diptychs, 

ts of bishops, and in general any communication to 

be made by presbyters, deacons, or subdeacons; the 

bishop in the earlier centuries being accustomed to 

deliver his addresses from the cathedra in the centre 

of the apse, or from a chair placed in front of the altar.” 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 


Something in the nature of an ambo or desk 
was in use from a very early period. Justinian 
constructed an ambo in St. Sophia (built in 532) 
at Constantinople. About 538 Pope Pelagius 
(555-566) erected one in St. Peter's; and in the 
cathedral of Ravenna are the remains of an ambo 
erected by Archbishop Agnellus (558-566). The 
date of the erection of the ambo in the church 
ofS. Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna is at present 


unascertained, but it would seem that it formed 
part of the original fittings of the church built 
between A.p. 493 and 525. The statement, there- 
fore, quoted by Mr. Masxkett needs revision. 
Vide Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, article “ Ambo,” vol. i. p. 72, 1875. 

Henry G, Hops. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Tennis (6 §. iii. 495 ; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73). 
—As to the derivation of this word, which in- 
terests me strongly, I will be so bold as to make 
a new guess, though I am painfully aware that I 
expose myself to a severe reproof from the pro- 
fessors of the delightfully exact science of etymo- 
logy. No one, however, can rest content with 
such suggestions as tanz, tenez, tent, or tenia. I 
have shown satisfactorily, 1 hope, elsewhere that 
the name tennis was never applied to the game 
outside of Great Britain and wey In Italy, 
the country of its origin, it was called “il giuoco 
della palla”; in France, “le jeu de la paume”; in 
Germany, simply “ ball-spiel” or “-schagen”; in 
Spain, “juego de pelota”; in the Basque pro- 
vinces, “ jugar al blé”; in Flanders, “ kaetsspel”; 
in Scotland, “the caitch” or “tennise.” I have 
therefore always hoped that we might discover an 
English or British origin for the word tennis, which 
has never been used abroad. Well, it occurred to 
me recently that this might be found in tene (in 
the Norfolk dialect teen), trouble, vexation, &c. 
(Forby); tenne, peine, fatigue (Lacombe); A.-S. 
teona, molestia (Promp. Parv., ed. 1865). Skinner 
says, “Alludit Gr. Qeivw, percutio.” Halliwell 
defines it as “ trouble,” and also as “ hard, difficult, 
perilous, fatiguing,” and quotes from MS. Douce 
302, f. 29:— 

“ His fader fore love of mayd Kateryn, 

In Fraunce he wro3t turment and tene, 

His love hee sayd hit schuld not ben, 

And send him ballis him with to play,” 
where the coincident mention of ballis is at least 
very curious. My guess is, perhaps, audacious, 
but, though I tremble, I wish, and even hope, to 
have the merciful judgment of Pror. Skeat and 
other learned persons upon it. 

JuLiaN MarsHALt. 


Bowpens : Sarres : Spencotp (6" §. vi. 327). 
—The only reply worth having that has reached 
me as to these words is by Mr. J. H. Rovuyp, of 
Brighton. He takes them to be “names, not of 
things, but of Stephen Thomas’s farms: Bow- 
doin’s, Fisher’s, Sayre’s, and Spengold. Sayer 
was a well-known Essex name.” Unless some- 
thing better turns up, I shall accepi this as the 
true explanation of the difficulty, and I thank Mr. 
Rounp for it. The date of Stephen Thomas's 
will is 1418, F. J, 


IsoLaTeED AND Buriats §, iv. 
513; v. 258; vi. 118, 217, 237).—I have not yet 
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seen any mention made of that of Squire Waterton, 
the well-known author of the Wanderings, who, a 
Catholic in the midst of Protestants, had, I believe, 
a small mausoleum consecrated for himself and his 
wife in his own park at Walton Hall, Yorkshire. 
There was a touching story, too, which I heard 
within a few days of his burial, of a flight of the 
birds he had so fondly protected all his life follow- 
ing the cortége as his body was borae by water to 
this resting-place. 

The case of a distant connexion of mine sup- 
plies a most singular instance of eccentric burial. 
She had been so distressed at the loss of two 
children within a brief space of time that she 
induced the clergyman of the parish to let her 
remove the bodies directly after they had been 
buried. She had them embalmed, and they were 
thus kept for something like thirty years in an 
empty room in her house in one of the principal 
streets of Brighton (though occasionally to the 
astonishment and terror of servants), looking like 
wax dolls in their pretty little coffins with glass 
lids, At her death they were buried by a son in 
orders, not many other clergymen probably having 
been called to bury sisters who died before they 
were born. 

There is also the case of Ettore Visconti, 
whose mummified remains, buried in an erect 
position in the churchyard wall, are shown to the 
few visitors to Monza. The burials in an erect or 
sitting posture of Charlemagne and Frederick 
Barbarossa (not to speak of the weird legends pre- 
dicting their return to reign on earth) also come 
under this head. R. H. Busx. 


Memoraste Resipents Istineton, Barns- 
BURY, AND S. vi. 121).—*“ Dr. 
Farr” (ante, p. 181) should be Dr. Farre. He 
was not of the same family as Dr. William Farr, 
the statistician, of registrar-general celebrity. Dr. 
John Richard Furre, of 7, Queen’s Row, Penton- 
ville, removed there from Charterhouse Square to 
enjoy, as I am informed, “the evening of his life 
in the healthiest suburb of London”; but whether 
in consequence of this removal, or from other 
causes, the evening proved to be nearly as long as 
the morning and afternoon combined ; for he died 
at an advanced age. He was the father of the 
distinguished physicians Dr. Fred. John Farre, 
late Lecturer on Materia Medica at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and of Dr. Arthur Farre, late 
Professor of Obstetric Medicine at King’s College. 

M. D. 


“A monta’s mind” (6S. vi. 205, 251, 352).— 
Having looked further into the original meaning 
of this phrase, I can say that it simply means one 
day’s service, a month after a man’s death or burial, 
in mind or memory of him; and that the late 
dictionary explanations of it as anything else are 
mere guesses. LEllis’s edition of Fabyan’s Chro- 


nicle, and Machyn’s Diary (1550-63), Camden 
Society, 1848, are fairly common books, Let any 
one look into the former, and read (on p. v) the 
chronicler Robert Fabyan’s will, proved July 12, 
1513 ; and into the latter Diary, at pp. 2, 9, 70, 
113, 128, 152, 175, and he will see that the month's 
mind was, like the year’s mind and the two 
years’ mind, a service of one day. My Earliest 
English Wills in the Royal Court of Probate, now 
in the press, prove the same thing. The print of 
Fabyan’s will, now before me in the British 
Museum, says that his executrix is to provide for 
his “month’s mind,” twenty-four pieces of beef 
and mutton, and twenty-four treen (wooden) 
platters, and twenty-four treen spoons, which, 
with twenty-four silver pence, are to be given to 
twenty-four poor of the parish in which he lived in 
Essex, Theydon Garnon; but 

“if my said monethes mynd fall in Lent, or upon a fi 
day, then I will that the said xxiiij. peces of fleshe be 
altered unto ye or stokfyshe, unwatered and 
unsodeyn...... Also I will that myn executrice doo as- 
semble upon the said dey of moneths mynde xij of the 
porest menys childern of the foreseid parisshe.” 

In Machyn’s Diary we have, on pp. 67-8, “The 
vij day of September...... was the funeral of sir 
Harry Huncotes, knight, alderman and _fish- 
monger.” On p. 70, “ The vij day of October was 
the monyth my[nd of] sir Hare Huncotes, knyght, 
late mayer and altherman, and Fyssmonger of 
London.” On pp. 126-7, “The xxj day of Feb- 
ruary...... was buried the earle of Sussex ” (? died 
February 18). On p. 128, “The xviij day of 
Marche was the monyth myn of the yerle of 
Sussex.” 

This proof of the original meaning of the phrase 
does not tcuch Dr. Nicnotson’s ingenious ex- 
planation of the transfer of it to ‘‘ earnest longing 
or desire.” The doctor may be right or wrong. 
What I want is, quotations to prove him one or 
the other. F. J. 

[Will not the above render it necessary for Dr. 
NIcHoLson to rewrite his paper ?] 


Nomismatic (6 §. vi. 48).—Three-farthing 
pieces were ordered to be struck in 1560, and were 
continued till 1582. A star was on the small 
pieces, and was probably on the one referred to by 
G. H. J. Cever et AUDAX. 


Tae Ruces or tar or St. Lazarus 
(6 §. vi. 229)—The Knights of the Order of St. 
Lazarus date from about a.p. 1119; and their 
principal object was the care of lepers. The order 
was approved of by Gregory 1 X., and placed under 
the rule of St. Augustine by Alexander IV., bull 
dated April 11, ap. 1255. According to their 
original rule, not only were lepers admissible into 
the order as knights, but no knight was qualified 
for the dignity of Grand Master of the order 
unless he was actually a leper. Subsequently, a 
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the request of the order, this qualification of 
y was dispensed with by Innocent IV. The 
domains of the order in France were not con- 


fiscated by Philippe le Bel. 
Epuunp WATERTON. 


Kevetm Henry Dicsy i. 292).—Anon. 
asks for a list of this author’s works ; I have, there- 
fore, compiled the following from various sources : 

The Broad Stone of Honour. First edition. 1822. 
The same, partly rewritten, appeared in 1828-9. 4 vols. 
Another edition was issued by Mr. Quaritch, in 1877, in 
5 vols. 8vo. 

Mores Catholici; or, Ages of Faith. 3 vols. 15848. 

Compitum ; or, the Meeting Ways of the Cathulic 
Church. 1851. 

Lover's Seat, Kathemérina, 2 vols. 1856. 

Children’s Bower; or, What You Like. 2 vols. 
1858. 

Evenings on the Thames. 2 vols. 1861. 

Chapel of St. John; or, a Life of Faith, 1861. 

A Day on the Muses’ Hill. 1567. 

Hours with the Fast Falling Leaves, 1868. 

Little Low Bushes, Poems. 1869. 

Halcyon Hours. 1870. 

- Epilogue to Previous Works in Prose and Verse. 

76. 

J. Cooper Mortey. 
Liverpool. 


Bexceo vi. 228).—The print 
has been taken from Hughson’s Description of 
London, published by J. Stratford, 112, Holborn 
Hill, 1805. T. W. Evans. 


orn Rena (6" S. vi. 229).—There is a 
family in this parish who have used the name 
Marina (abbreviated “ Rena”) for some genera- 
tions. I baptized the elder daughter by that name. 
In Shakspere’s play of Pericles, V. i, we read :— 

“ My name, sir, is Marina.” 
P. H. Niyp. 

South Stoke Vicarage, Wallingford. 


_ Lhave known the name Rhina, or Rhiny, used 

in Oxfordshire as a variety of Maria, but for what 

cause, save the natural perversity of the human 

tongue, I am not able to say. E. H. M. 
Hastings. 


A name probably derived from the termination 
of another name, perhaps from Catarina. 
R. 8. Cuaryock. 


Tne Invention or Hansom Cass (6 vi. 
246)—The following paragraph, copied from a 
newspaper of date Saturday, May 7, 1836, may 
possess some interest as bearing upon the question 
of the invention of the Hunsom cab. It is stated 
to have been “abridged from the Mechanics’ 
Magazine,” and runs as under :— 

“ Public attention has been a good deal attracted by a 
carriage built by the Safety Cabriolet Company, after 
Mr. Hansom's patent, as a specimen of those intended to 
be introduced into the streets of the metropolis, For 
ease and safety to the passenger it is unequalled ; and 


for lightness of draught to the horse far superior to any 
other vehicle yet invented. The position of the driver 
(on the top of the carriage) has been objected to as 
unsafe; for facility of steering it cannot be compared 
with the awkward one-sided position of the driver of the 
common cab ; being elevated, the driver has a clear view 
of all around him, and can observe the signs of the 
driver in the van without obstruction—a point of great 
importance in such crowded thoroughfares as Grace- 
church Street, Cheapside, Fleet Street, and the Strand, 
the principal courses of cab traffic. The company are 
now building a number to supersede the present danger- 
ous and lumbering things, which will be in full operation 
about the latter end of May.” P 


Porrraits or Sin Cxroupestey 
(6 S. v. 207)—A half-length portrait by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, which may be seen in Mr. 
Bourlet’s, Nassau Street, is said to represent 
Queen Anne’s admiral, but the genuineness of the 
work has been called in question. Is it known 
whether Sir Cloudesley ever sat to the court 
painter ? 


Where pip Sir Hepces resipe? 
(6™ S. vi. 347.)—In Lysons’s Environs of London 
(second ed. 1811) we read, under “ Ealing,” that the 
house formerly called “ Hickes upon the Heath,” 
and since Elm Grove, belonged in 1688 to Charles 
Hedges, LL.D., afterwards Queen Anne’s secretary; 
in 1721 to the Hon. George Watson. Under 
“ Hendon” we are informed that Anne, daughter 
of Paul Nicoll, and granddaughter of William 
Nicoll, of Hendon Place, married “Sir Charles 
Hedges, of Finchley, Queen Anne’s secretary.” 
Again, under “ Richmond,” we read that the house 
on the green, “ which now belongs to Lord Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam, was formerly the seat of Sir 
Charles Hedges,” and afterwards of Sir Matthew 
Decker. In Finchley register, we also gather 
from the same work, is recorded the burial of “ the 
Hon. John Hedges, Esq.,” treasurer to the Prince 
of Wales, in 1737; he was the son of “ “_ 


Aw Cctock (6" §. vi. 347).—G. H. T. 
will probably, or at least possibly, find information 
about James Clowes, the maker of his “ old clock,” 
in the registers of the Clockmakers’ Company of 
London. I wish I had as good a chance of learn- 
ing anything about John Wright, of Rushden, 
whose name appears upon an old crown-wheel 
clock in my possession. The rector of Rushden, 
Higham Ferrers, most obligingly gave me, some 
time ago, a few extracts from the “ mutilated and 
not easily deciphered registers” of his parish re- 
lating to the family of Wright from 1695 to 1723, 
in which more than one John Wright is mentioned; 
but nothing appears there to fix the date of my 
clock or its maker. It is obviously an early speci- 
men of a pendulum clock. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents may have a dated clock by the 
same hand. JuLian MarsHa.t. 
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“By tue same Token” S. vi. 227).—I 
have always understood this phrase in the sense of 
“by the way,” “talking of this,” “a propos of 
this.” That is the sense in which it seems to be 
used in mediaeval writings. HERMENTRUDE. 


O. K. (6" S. vi. 147, 292).—I am much obliged 
to your correspondents for their information re- 
specting the slang expression “O. K.” I think 
the old Jacob Astor origin the most likely, and 
that it comes from America. The electric telegraph 
origin seems doubtful. I think electric telegraphs 
were not much used in 1846-7. The Atlantic 
cable was laid some years later. Apropos of this 
subject I may mention that the phrase “all 
correct” conveys in military parlance more than 
it does in ordinary conversation. It is the stereo- 
typed expression used by sergeants and corporals 
when reporting the state of their guards, squads, 
&c., so that when used on the occasion mentioned 
in my letter the words had a piquancy which 
they would not otherwise have a, $6 


“Ho tay War” (6™ S. iv. 29, 152; vi. 115, 
217).—Is not the explanation of this to be found 
in the word hold, used in Shropshire in the harvest- 
field for “ hold fast,” and addressed to the man on 
the load when the waggon is about to move on 
(“On'd yu’”)? See Miss Jackson’s Word-Book, 
under “hold yo’.” “ Naye, there do I ho,” would 
be equivalent to “ Nay, there do I hoid myself,”— 
at that point do I restrain my liberty of action. 

Borveav. 


Wetrtep (6S. vi. 48, 113, 218).—It is some- 
what amusing to find a reader of Artemus Ward 
taken in by one of his “ goaks.” When Artemus 
says that his sweetheart wilted, he is merely in- 
venting a past tense for the word wilt in his pre- 
vious question. Betsy Jain, the lady who turned 
round on her bashful lover at the first words of 
his proposal with the remark, “If you mean gettin’ 
hitched, I’m in,” was hardly a likely person to 
faint ; indeed, I will venture to assert that if poor 
Browne had had the faintest idea that the ex- 
pression would ever have conveyed to the mind of 
a reader the idea that Betsy Jain “went off,” he 
would never have used it. HIRronDgELLe. 


Hawthorne uses this word as a transitive verb : 

“ He was from beyond the sea, a Doctor Cacaphodel, 
who had wilted and dried himself into a mummy, by con- 
tinually stooping over charcoal furnaces, and inhaling 
unwholesome fumes, during his researches in chemi<try 
and alechemy.”—“ The Great Carbuncle,” in Twice Told 
Tales, p. 143 (Chandos Classics edit.). 

Gro. L. Apperson. 
Wimbledon. 


This word is used in Dorsetshire by dressmakers 
and others in the sense of quilted, ¢.g., a welted 
petticoat. J. MasKetu. 


Is Fripay an Untocxy Dar? (6" vi. 147, 
298, 317.) — Before the general introduction of 
steamships sailors had an invincible repugnance to 
setting out on a voyage on a Friday. I have been 
told that a merchant, wishing to prove the folly of 
such a prejudice, had a ship built, the keel of 
which was laid on a Friday, she was launched on 
a Friday, and set sail on a Friday. The story goes 
that she was never heard of again. Two of your 
correspondents say that Friday is considered a lucky 
day for weddings in Scotland. One would con- 
clude from the following quotation from Marmion 
that in Sir W. Scott’s time there was something 
uncanny about a Friday :— 

“The Highlander, whose red claymore 
The battle turned on Maida’s shore, 
Will, on a Friday morn, look pale 
If asked to tell a fairy tale: 
He fears the vengeful Elfin King, 
Who leaves that day his grassy ring ; 
Invisible to human ken, 
He walks among the sons of men.” 
Introd. to Canto VI. 
E. Leaton 


PurcuasE S. v. 387; vi. 14, 318).—The 
authority at the last reference has been omitted 
by an oversight. The passage quoted is from 
Scott, Redgauntlet, c. xx. 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Duwcan I. IL, Kixes or Scortayp (6% 
8. v. 408; vi. 17, 218).—In a curious little book, 
entitled The Scots Compendium (author unknown 
to me), of which I have the sixth edition (1756), 
there is a genealogy of the kings of Scotland, pro- 
fessing to range from Fergus, the first king (300 
B.c.), to George II., and embracing a catalogue of 
115 kings, of whom Duncan I. stands eighty- 
fourth. He is therein described as grandson 
of Malcolm I.; but, strange to say, it does not 
appear whose son he (Duncan) was. One or two 
kings intervene between Duncan I. and Duncan 
If. The latter is described as an illegitimate son 
of Malcolm I. No mention is made of Beatrix. 
The account of the murder of Duncan and Banquo 
by Macbeth, the usurpation of the crown by 
the latter, and the succession on Macbeth’s death 
of Malcolm ITI. tallies with that in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. The author or compiler of this work very 
simply warns the reader that the first forty or fifty 
of the kings in the catalogue do not rest on his- 
torical facts! The old story of the founding of 
the British kingdom by Brut, the grandson of 
Bneas, and his Trojan followers, is quoted from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth; but this book states that 
the monkish historians (?) of Scotland make the 
foundation of the Scottish kingdom an affair of 
much greater antiquity. This is their account: 
Gathelius, son of Cecrops, king of Athens, being 
banished for misconduct, set in Egypt, and 
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his warlike abilities won the favour of Pharaoh 
Orus, who gave him his daughter Scota in marriage. 
After the death of that king, Gathelius, not retain- 
ing the favour of his successor, found it advisable 
to depart from Egypt, and with several Egyptian 
and Greek followers founded a colony in Spain, 
and afterwards proceeded to do the like in Britain. 
This story may be new to some of your readers; it 
certainly was to me. The names Gathelius (Gael ?) 
and Scota sound rather suspicious. M. H. R. 


Duncan I. was son of Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, 
and grandson of Malcolm II. Beatrix, daughter 
of Malcolm IL, was mother of Duncan I.; and 
Ingebiorge, widow of Thorfinn, Jarl of Orkney, 
mother of Duncan II. (vide Burke’s Peerage, pp. cvi 
and evii). Henry G. Hope. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Wacovetre (6 vi. 207, 233).—The “Our 
Correspondent ” of the Standard, Oct. 9, can hardly 
have read the note of S. 8. Y. Y., ante, p. 233, or he 
would, perhaps, not have written “ waggonette” 
(with gg) in his account of the recent departure 
from Abergeldie of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. Bepe. 


“Dowyricnt DonstaBLe” (6 vi. 228).— 
This expression in the lines quoted by Mr. 
Watrorp is evidently intended to convey the 
idea of a plain-spoken man, in allusion to the old 
Bedfordshire proverb, “As plain as Dunstable 
Highway.” Nares informs us :— 

“Anything particularly unornamented, particularly 
language, was often called ‘plain Dunstable,’ in allusion 
toa proverb given both by Ray and Fuller. The latter, 
in his Worthies, under the ‘ Prevutts of ‘Bedfordshire,’ 

ves this account of it: ‘As plain as Dunstable road. 

t is applied to things plain and simple, without welt or 
guard to adorn them, as also to matters easie and obvious 
to be found, without any difficulty or direction.’ ” 
Vide also Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words. GossELin. 
Blakesware, Ware, Herts. 


“Downright Dunstable ”"=plain, not to be mis- 
taken. I think this expression is not uncommon ; 
it seems pretty familiar to me. Here is an 
example nearly three hundred years old :— 

“ Your Reader's tongue at euery leafe doth tyre : 

Then for a bayte of fresher breath doth stay, 
h lyne he thinks a lane, and doth desire, 
It were as playne as Dunstable high way ; 
When I dare speake it, at the best man’s table, 
You deale as playne as any Dunse is able.” 
North Breton, Grosart’s reprint, vol. i. xxxvi. 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Scour (6 S. vi. 188, 232, 255).—Pror. Skeat 
says, “The Gothic skura, like the Scotch ‘ scour 
of wind,’ is nothing but the same word with the 
A.-S. sctir, which in modern English is spelt 
shower.” I have often found that the want of a 


thorough knowledge of the modern Scandinavian 
languages must be keenly felt by all who study 
English. Does Pror. Skeat know that skura is a 
verb in the modern Swedish language, which means 
the same as the English verb to scour in “scour a 
floor”? The A.-S. sctir, the Scotch scour of wind, 
the English shower, is in Swedish skur. But “to 
scour a blanket” may not be the same thing as to 
“ scour a country,” and the origin of the latter may 
be the one accepted by Pror. Skeat, viz., escurer. 
The different spelling by Jamieson, quoted by 
Pror. Sxeat, of skour, skoor, scower, for shower, 
and scour, to scrub, seems to indicate a different 
origin of the two words now spelt as one. It is 
certainly not “ quite out of the question to connect 
either of these words with the Gothic rag 2 
A. 


PouRING OIL ON TROUBLED (6% S, 
iii. 69, 252, 298; iv. 174; vi. 97).—With regard to 
the interesting experiments lately made by Mr. 
Shields at Peterhead, some of your readers may 
like to read what Bede says on the subject : the 
following extract is from his Hist. Eccles. Gent. 
Angl., lib. iii. cap. xv.:— 

** Presbyter quidam nomine Vtta multz grauitatis ac 
ueritatis uir et ob id omnibus, etiam ipsis principibus 
szculi honorabilis, cum mitteretur Cantiam ob adducen- 
dam inde conjugem regi Osuio filiam uidelicet Alduini 
regis Eanfledam, quz occiso patre illuc fuerat adducta : 
qui terrestri quidem itinere illo uenire sed nauigio cum 
uirgine redire disponebat, accessit ad episcopum Aida- 
num obsecrans eum pro se suisque qui tantum iter erant 
adgressuri domino supplicare. Qui benedicens illos ac 
domino commendans, dedit etiam oleum sanctificatum 
‘scio’ inquiens ‘ quia ubi nauem ascenderitis tempestas 
uobis et uentus contrarius superueniet, sed tu memento 
ut hoc oleum quod tibi do mittas in mare; et statim 
quiescentibus uentis serenitas maris uos leta proseque- 
tur ac cupito itinere domum remittet.’ Que cuncta ut 
preedixerat antistes ex ordine completa sunt, et quidem 
inprimis furentibus undis pelagi tentabant nautze an- 
choris in mare missis nauem retinere, neque hoc agentes 
aliquid proficiebant. Cumque uerrentibus undique et 
implere incipientibus nauem fluctibus mortem sibi 
omnes inminere et iamiamque adesse uiderent, tandem 
presbyter reminiscens uerba antistitis, adsumta ampulla 
misit de oleo in pontum, et statim ut pradictum erat suo 
quieuit a feruore.” 

It would seem that “ Presbyter Vtta” in addition 
to his other good qualities was endowed also with 
that of economy, as shown in his using only some 
of the oil on this eventful occasion, no doubt 
reserving a portion for future emergencies. 

A. Mipptetoy, M.A. 

Binton Rectory, Stratford-on-Avon. 


TeLecrapaize (6™ vi. 105, 195, 238).—The 
mention of this word has reminded me of one used 
by a little girl of about three years of age. Her 
mother was a member of a congregation so 
numerous that the clergyman was often obliged to 
have assistance in administering the communion. 
She had been in the habit of taking her child to 
church with her. On one Sunday sickness pre- 
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vented the little girl’s accompanying her mother 

to church. When the latter returned her daughter 

said to her, “ Did Dr. T—— sacramentize by him- 

self?” M. E. 
Philadelphia. 


Gatosnes (6 vi. 86, 235).—Edwards, in 
his Words, Facts, and Phrases, informs us that 
** galloshes, or galloshoes, are wooden shoes worn 
by French peasants.” Spenser, Edwards states, 
speaks of “my galage grown fast to my heel.” 
_ this our English word for an outer shoe 
has been derived. In Belgium, however, these 
wooden shoes, if they are not so now, used to be 
called sabots, F. 


Marcasites (6% §. vi. 68, 235).—B. W. S. 
will find a large collection of specimens classed as 
“ Marcasite Fe. s/2” (bisulphide of iron) in the b 
division of case 6 at the new Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington. The Spanish dic- 
tionary of the Academy, seventh edition, 1824, 
gives “ marquesita” as the vulgar equivalent for 
what “los naturalistas” call pyrites, which 
traces the Spanish form of the word, but it has 
probably been better defined in later editions. 

R. H. Bosx. 


Wrieut, or Loxpow Surrey S. vi. 
129, 234).—I have looked in the Book of Family 
Crests, and also in Edmondson’s Heraldry; they 
both give the arms and crests of the family of 
Wright, but no motto. Srrix. 


The Book of Fumily Crests only gives three 
mottoes for Wright, simply, “Pro rege spe,” 
“Tam arte quam marte,” and “ Vincit vigilantia.” 


Bewray anv Beray (6 S. vi. 7, 72, 110, 
199, 252, 274).—Bewrayed, in the sense of “ made 
foul,” will be found iv a letter from James Howell 
{Clerk of the Privy Council, temp. Charles I.) to 
the Earl of Clare, published in Epistole Ho- 
Eliane. He says that the motto “ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense,” is usually wrongly rendered, and 
that “the true sense be, ‘Let him be bewrayed 
who thinks any ill’”; his concluding remarks 
clearly showing that by bewrayed he means “ made 


foul.” Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


“To avait or” (6% §. vi. 168, 218, 237).— 
Earl Cairns appears to have permitted himself to 
use this solecism. In his evidence, in 1879, 
before the Commons Committee on Land Titles 
and Transfer (p. 146 of Report, answer to question 
2861), there occur the words “ the reason why the 
Act has not been more largely availed of.” 

; R. D. 


Tae Cottivation or Sarrroy 
{6™ S. vi. 89, 254).—I do not know where it is 


wn, but it is impossible for a stranger to visit 
rnwall, and especially its western regions, with- 
out being painfully reminded of the large con- 
sumption of saffron, all the buns and cakes in the 
bakers’ and confectioners’ shops being coloured 
and flavoured by it. E. Watroxp, M.A, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Avxermes (6" §S. v. 68, 216, 377; vi. 138, 
278).—The French Jexicographer, Littré, derives 
kermesse from the Flemish kerk-misse=church- 
mass, an annual feast held generally on the anni- 
versary of the saint in whose honour the princi 
church of the town or village was dedicated. The 
attempt, under the last reference but one, to derive 
kermesse from alkermes is an amusing instance of 
the funcifal lengths to which some persons will go 
in search of an etymology. E. McC—. 


Guernsey. 


Goutton vi. 69, 216, 258).—The only 
marginal references I find in my note-book sv. 
Goulton, are “Gill’s Vallis Eboracensis, p. 328 ; 
Ord’s History of Cleveland, p. 455 ; and Graves’s 
History of Cleveland, p. 156,” all of which are, of 
course, familiar to Haursarce. The etymolo- 
gical suggestion I made (ante, p. 216) being quite 
independent of the knight's existence, and, indeed, 
subversive (if he ever did live) of his connexion 
with the origin of the place-name, I did not 
trouble to inquire into the data of his history. 


Avurnors or Quotations Wantep (6% §. vi. 
348).— 
“ For human nature’s daily food ” 

is taken from Wordsworth’s poem entitled “She wasa 

phantom of delight.” 
And feels a thousand deaths in fearing one.” 

Young’s Night Thoughts, Night iv. |. 17. 
W. D. Macarar. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Memoir of Augustus De Morgan. By his Wife, Sophia 
Elizabeth Le Morgan, With Selections from bis 
Letters. (Longmans & Co.) r 

Dx Moran's great intellectual power was appreciated 
by a few persons who had the honour of being his private 
friends, and by those who could fully understand what 
sort of a mind was required to perform the work which 
he did in relation to mathematics, The world at large 
knew very little of him, and even the scientific and the 
reading portions thereof were unaware that a humourist 
of rare power and a literary antiquary of high rank 
were, as it were, overshadowed by the mathematician. 
Augustus De Morgan was modest, as some of his admirers 
think, to a fault. He would not accept an honorary 
degree from a university, nor permit himself to be pro- 
pored as a fellow of the Royal Society. In these days 
of push, when almost all of us grasp at every chance of 
distinction, whether we have done anything to deserve it 
or not, such humility is a thing to be admired, in 
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senses of that word of double meaning. Mrs. De Morgan 
bas executed her task in a manner which deserves more 
praise than we can give. Her husband stands before us, 
and gossips with us through his letters as he did in life. 
There is little or no lJaudation, still less is there any 
bitterness shown to those whose actions rendered De 
Morgan's life at some periods much less happy than 
it might have been. he humorous side of his cha- 
racter, which was first revealed to the outer world in 
the Budget of Paradoxes, is shown, as it ought to be. It 
was one of the lesser lights which illumined his hard- 
working life, and it is well that we should see him 
pleased with little things, and making them delightful 
to others by his happily grotesque manner. Meta- 
physics is no little thing—whether it be a thing or not 
we are somewhat uncertain, such is the ambiguity of 

—but here is what De Morgan called his “ last 
brand-new definition” of it, which will amuse our 
readers, whether they be votaries or contemners of 
philosophy. Metaphysics, be tells us, is “the science 
to which ignorance goes to learn its knowledge, and 
knowledge to learn its ignorance. On which all men 
agree that it is the key, but no two upon how it is to be 
put into the lock.” This was written in 1850. Had it 
to be composed now we may imagine that he would have 
added “except those persons who do not believe that there 
isany lock to open.” De Morgan's character was eminently 
religious, as is proved by almost every page of the memoir, 
and he evidently took a scientific pleasure in showing 
the weakness of some of the so-called scientific argu- 
ments which sre from time to time directed against 
those things which many of us hold sacred. He had 
suffered much in early life from being misunderstood 
in such matters by some of those whom he dearly loved, 
but this trouble seems to have left no bitterness in his 
mind, We can give no higher praise than that of saying 
that the Memoir is worthy of standing beside the Budget, 
but it is also a most loving and lovable book, which will 
be read hy many for higher purposes than mere intel- 
lectual pleasure. 


The Roxburghe Ballads, illustrating the Last Years of the 
Stuarts. Part X., beginning Vol. IV. Edited by J. W. 
Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A. (Ballad Society.) 

Tuk editorship of the Roxburghe Ballads, first assigned 

to Mr. William Chappell, has now devolved upon the 

Rev. J. W. Ebsworth. To better hands the task could 

not well have been committed. The collections - 

viously edited, under the title of Drolleries, by Mr. Bhs. 

worth are among the best and most prized reprints of a 
riod when reprinting is almost a mania. It is accord- 

ingly a pleasure to see the completion of what is, in fact, 

a national work confided to one in all respects so com- 

petent. With the exception of those who have studied 

the reprints executed under the direction of the Ballad 

Society, few are aware how much labour is involved in 

the task Mr. Ebsworth has undertaken. Besides the 

preface to each part, introductory notices are supplied 
to almost every ballad. These are, of course, written by 
the editor. Every one of the numerous woodcuts which 
adorn the pages of the volume now issued has been 
drawn and engraved single-handedly by Mr. Ebsworth, 

at his own cost and charge. In the spirit of a 

generous worker, moreover, who grudges no labour in 

the service of those he seeks to benefit, Mr. Ebsworth 
has supplied illustrative poems, both original and selected. 

Some delay in the appearance of Part x., which is, in 

fact, the first part of the second series, is attributable in 

part to illness and d tic bereav t, but more espe- 
cially to the zeal of the editor, who has destroyed and 
reproduced many of the woodcuts which failed to pass 
his rigorous scrutiny. The most important portion of 


the present number consists of a long series of anti-Papa? 
ballade, These occupy 239 out of the 336 pages of the 
volume. With them, however, are given a groupconcerning 
the Earl of Danby, one on the *‘ Delights of the Bottle,” 
a third which Mr, Ebsworth calis the “ Philander 
Group,”’ a fourth which he christens “ The Young Man’s 
Counsellor Group,” and a fifth which can only be de- 
scribed as miscellaneous. A large amount of antiquarian 
skill is called into play in the production of these works, 
If the Ballad Society bas many editors like Mr. Ebsworth, 
its series are likely to increase in value. More sub- 
scribers to the Society are needed for the prompt execu- 
tion of all the contemplated reprints. A sight of the 
present number is the best advertisement the Society 
can put forth. 


Memorials of the Preston Guilds. By Wm. Alexander 

Abram. (Preston, Toulmin.) 

Tuts useful volume is a reprint of articles which ap- 
peared in the Preston Guardian newspaper during the 
spring and summer of this year. Most of our readers 
know that once in twenty years a festival called the 
Preston Guild, or, more accurately, Guild-Merchant, ie 
held in that ancient Lancashire borough, and that, for 
time out of mind, it has been the custom of the Lanca- 
shire folk, gentle and simple, to flock into the town to 
join in the festivities. Though the custom is very old, 
it has never been traced to the fountain head. Such a 
feat is, from the nature of things, impossible. Though 
twenty years is now the period that, by custom of old 
standing, always intervenes between one Guild- Merchant 
and another, in earlier times it was not so. The first 
Guild-Merchant of which we have clear notice was held 
in 1397, but it seems almost certain that they had gone 
on for ages before records of them were preserved. The 
earliest extant charter of the borough was given by 
Henry II., though there seems some evidence that @ 
charter of Henry I. once existed. Mr. Abram imagines 
that Preston’s corporate existence dates only from 
the time of its earliest charter. This is surely a mis- 
take. The charters of incorporation in England and 
elsewhere did not, in many cases, create a municipal 
body, but only affirmed and eanctioned what had been 
going on for ages. It is quite certain that Lincoln, 
York, Exeter, and half the towns and cities of the Low 
Countries were governed by their own officers and en- 
forced their own trade regulations long before any 
parchment document recorded them. This, we make no 
doubt, was the case with Preston; and if we were a 
townsman thereof we should call Mr. Abram heavily to 
task for dating our origin from the comparatively recent 
days of Henry Fitz Empress. 

Mr. Abram’s book is not only an exhaustive account 
of every Guild-Merchant of which any notice has come 
to light, it also contains many lists of names of free- 
men which will be most helpful to persons engaged in 
genealogical pursuits. 

It appears from the ancient customal of the borough 
that when a freeman desired to sell his burgage tene- 
ment the next-of-kin had a right of pre-emption. 
Students of our social history will do well to note this 
fact. We gather from rules made in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. that scabbed horses found in the common 
pastures were to be burnt. We hope the animals were 
first slaughtered. It would be interesting to know 
whether this order was made to hinder the spread of 
infection or for some now-forgotten ceremonial reason. 


Bibliotheca Cornubiensis. By George Clement Boase 
and William Prideaux Courtney. Vol. iI. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tue third and concluding volume of this work bas quite 

realized the expectations we had been led to form en 
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the appearance of its two predecessors. So replete is 
the work with references and information concerning 
English authors in general that it must necessarily 
occupy @ conspicuous place among books of reference in 
every library. The volumes contain upwards of fifteen 
hundred pages in double columns, which we have dili- 
gently read throug», and are therefore in a position to 
speak with confidence as to the accuracy, care, and 
research exercised by the joint authors during the fifteen 
years they have devoted to the work. Bibliographers 
are now aware that it is insufficient for their books to 
be alphabetical, but that indexes are also necessary ; 
accordingly the authors have themselves (who else, 
indeed, could have done so!) compiled an index to which 
they justly refer with some pride in the preface. 


American Men of Letters —Henry D. Thoreau. By 
F. B, Sanborn. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
So very little is known of Thoreau by English readers 
on this side of the Atlantic that we heartily welcome 
the appearance of Mr. Sanborn’s little book, Few 
authors, in truth, have written so much and yet pub- 
lished so little. Indeed, The Weet on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers and Walden; or, Life in the Woods 
were the only two books which — we in his life- 
time. It is by the latter book, which was originally 
published in 1854, that Thoreau is best known. It has 
generally been stated that he retired to Walden Woods 
asa protest against the luxury and restraints of society ; 
but we learn from Mr. Sanborn that Thoreau’s own ex- 
lanation of his withdrawal from the world was “ not to 
five cheaply nor to live dearly there, but to transact 
some private business with the fewest obstacles.” It 
was there that the greater part of his Walden was 
written. Asa close observer and ardent lover of nature 
he much resembled our White of Selborne, but in their 
literary styles they were very dissimilar, the American 
having none of that simplicity which adds so much 
charm to the writings of the English author. 


Tue pleasant little “ Mayfair Library” (Chatto & Win- 
dus) bas received one of its most agreeable additions in 
Mr. Jacob Larwood’s Theatrical Anecdotes. Mr. Lar- 
wood is a thoroughly capable compiler, and it is impossible 
to take up his book without being rewarded by some 
choice specimen of the inexhaustible ana of the stage. 


Messrs. Rerves & Turner have done well to issue 
Mr. Buxton Forman’s admirable edition of Shelley's 
Poems in a more portable and readable form. This has 
been done by retrenching, for the moment, the notes 
and appendices. The result is that the reader has now 
in two thickish volumes “the ipsissima verba of the 
master in what has the best claim to be considered their 
ultimate development.” Mr, Forman gives in a suffi- 
cient preface the raison d’éire of the book ; and, as usual, 
he has been able to make some fresh additions to its 
already heaped-up riches. 

Tue October number of the Munchester Quarterly has 
one article of special interest, entitled “ Men of Genius 
and Unhappy Marriages.” The list is a black one; but 
it might receive further illustration in the pages of 
“N.&Q.” The writer (we observe) speaks of Swift's 
marriage to Stella as an established fact. Is not this, 
however, just one of those questions which must ever 
remain sub judice? In his recent monograph on Swift 
Mr. Leslie Stephen says truly “the fact is not proved 
nor disproved.” 


THE new volume of the Magazine of Art begins well. 
Its pretty etched frontispiece is pleasantly illustrated in 
verse by Mr. W. H. Pollock. Mr. R. L. Stevenson has 
also an attractive paper on “Two J R 4 


Another contribution of interest is an excellent account 
of “ Giovanni Costa, Patriot and Painter,” whose works 
were recently exhibited at the Fine-Art Society's Rooma, 


We have received from Mr. Fisher Unwin copies of 
two highly effective etchings by Mr. L. Alma Tadema, 
which are to illustrate the édition de luxe of Miss Helen 
Zimmern's stories from the Shah Nameh of Firdusi, 
The Hpic of Kings, as Miss Zimmern has christened 
her collection, will probably be one of the most popular 
as well as beautiful books of the season. 


We have received Parts XV. and XVI. of Grove’s Dic. 
tionary of Music and Musicians ; also a pocket edition 
of the Parallel New Testament (giving the Authorized 
and Revised Versions side by side), issued jointly by the 
University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge. 


Taere will shortly be published, with portrait and 
view of Wentworth Castle, Zhe Wentworth Pa 
1705-1739, selected from the private and family corre- 
spondence of Thomas Raby, created in 1711 rl of 
Strafford, of Stainborough, co. York. Mr. James J. 
Cartwright, M.A., of H.M. Public Record Office, has 
furnished a memoir and notes. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. G. W. Septimus 
Piesse, who had long been a correspondent of “ N. & Q”; 
he died at Chiswick on the 23rd ult.; also that of Mr. 
G. A. Carthew, the learned author of the History of Laun 


ditch, on the 21ct ult., in the seventy-sixth year of his age, 


fotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


C.—The later patent would govern the descent, in 
case of difference between the two. But, as a matter 
of fact, the patent of 1698, which is printed at length in 
Act. Parl. Scot., x. 187, cites the patent of 1643, and 
explicitly declares that the new donation is in remainder 
to the same heirs as those of the original creation, 
There is, therefore, no difficulty as to the devolution. 
The duchess, of course, could not, and did not, resign the 
titles to her son, but she could, and did, resign them into 
the hands of the king in favour of her son, and fora 
new donation to him. All this is duly set forth in the 
lettera patent of 1698, which proceed on the narrative of 
the duchess having resigned in the manner and for the 
purpose above stated. 

J. C. G. (“Sinople in Heraldry”).—See “N. & Q.,” 
5th S. ii, 88, 155, 277, 417 ; iii. 16, 159; vii. 307, 392; vill, 
95, 153. 

W. G. B. P. (“London Bridge”). — It is in the 
printer's hands. 

J. I. D. writes that, ante, p. 333, col. 2, 1. 3 from the 
top, “ Rushworth ” should be Newcourt. 

Cornicenpa.—P. 348, col. 2, |. 27 from the bottom, for 
read applicable.—P. 333, 1. 45 from the 
top, for “373” read 374. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 

ications v! zh, for any reason, we do not print; and 


and Prof, Colvin reviews Mr. Hamerton’s Graphic Arts. 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NNELL’S ANTIQUARIAN CHRONICLE, 


No 6, for NOVEMBER, 182, price Sixpence, contains: —Shake- 
speare’s Knowled.e of Natural History—Topographical Gleanings re- 
epreting Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Cheshire, Cornwal!, Cam- 
| Devon, Dorset, vurham, essex, Gloucester, Hants, 


ESTABLISHED 1868, 
ROVOST & CO. PUBLISHERS and 


PRINTERS, undertake the Product'on throuchout of Works 
in all Classes of eae with promptitude and dispatch, on the 


»pable te: 
most office: 40, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden 
Printing “Office ce: Printing Works. Holly Mount, Hampstead, 


OOKS (Second- Hand, Miscellaneous), RE- 
MAINDER®, &¢.—C. HERBERT, English and Poreigan Book- 
eller, 60, Goswell Road, London, £0. CATALOGUE free on receipt 
of Two Stamps. Libraries, Old Books, and Parchment purchased. 


HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, and 
PRIVATELY PRINTED CLUB-BOOKS — Now ready (pp. 68), 
price 6d. free by post. C ATALOGUE of an Interesting and Instrue- 
tive ‘ ollection of ks pertaining to the ee. Antiquities Topo- 
phy, and Ballad Poetry of Scotian from the Cho'ee. 
Stock of THUMAS GEORGE STEVENSON, 22, F k 


HEAP BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE, containing 
a most interesting and well-selected COLLECTION of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS of Voyages, Travels, Memoirs, Histories, Illustrated 
Works, Poetry, Fiction, Table- Reoks—long Sets of Popular Reviews— 
Barly Editions of backeray, Dickens, Ruskin -and several Thousand 
dard Works of Miscellaceous Literature, now being offered. 2a the 
lowest pormble prices for Cash, by JAMES seller, 
}, Southampton Row, Lond don.—Libraries or Collections of Books 
Bought in auy quantity. 


F, & C, OSLER, 
Glass Dinner Services. China Dessert Services. 
Glass Dessert Services. China Dinner Services. 
Glass Table Decorations. | China Breakfast Services. 
Glass Table Lamps. China Tea Services. 
Glass Wall Lights. | China Vases. 
Giass aud Metal Chandeliers. China Ornaments. 
Birmingham : Manufactory, Broad Street. 
London: Show-Rooms, 10, Oxford Street, W. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward a © Tumeties. free by post, explanatory 
system. 


JOSEPH GILULOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


The Public one invited to send, from any “part of the world, to 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast, for samples and full range of 


price lists (post free) of their all Pure Flax 
Children’s... 2 6 perdoz. Hemstitcnep. 
Ladies’... 3 3 Ladiew’... 4 9perdoz. 


Gentlemen’s4 10 ,, Gentlemen's 84 ,, 
Direct from the “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. & Belfast, bave a 


rid. wide 


LBERT JACKSON’S CATALOGUE (Part 17). 
Just Out, gratis and post free.—An important and valuahie Col 
lection of Books, containing Specialities in Extra Illustrated Book~ 
the largest stock :n t.ondon) in new and fine Bindings consisting of 
eatrical and Literary Biographies, &c.—Doran’s Annals of the 
Stage, large paper, extended into 4 vols—Bryan’s Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, enlarged to 21 vols. tolio, with 2.62) addi- 
tional illustrations ; also Books with Coloured Plates by Kowlandson, 
Cruikshank, &c. in fine Beauties, Paper. 


nd Books with Illustrations by Alken, Herring, Landseer, &c.— 
; A Books—Sheliey’s Queen Mab, First Fdition, with Title— 
Rogers's Italy and Poems, large paper, proofs— Major's Editions of 
Hogarth, Walton, &c.—First Editions of the Works of Thackeray, 
Dickens, Lever, Ainsworth, Tennyson, Ruskin, &c. Also Books 
Tilustrated by Leech, Ph, Doyle, Birket Foster, Maclise, &c —a 
Devonshire Genealogical Collection, from the 1. ibrary | of John Tuckett 


ture.—224, Great Portland Street, London, W. Libraries and Small 
Parcels of Boots or Prints Purchased. 


BIFKBECK BANK, Established 1851. 
Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lan 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual | praction of other 

Bankers, and Ioterest allowed when not drawn below £25. The Bunk 

receives on Deposit at Three per Cent. | nterest, repayable 

on demand. nk undertakes the custody of Dreds. Writings, 

and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Ex- 

change. Divideuds, and ¢ srl ons; and the purchase and saie of Stocks 
and Letters of Cr: on Circular Notes issued. 

NCIS KAVENSCKUPT, Manager. 


SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross. 8.W.; Oxford Street 
Vere Street), _W. "Fire estab lished 1710 Home and 


ny HANDKERCHIEFS. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all N: P Periodicals. 


*,* Terms for transacting anes and List ot ‘Santen Papers, can 
be bad on application to 


ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 


LL the YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by Charles 
Dickens. — Advertisements for AU the Year Round should be sent 
before the 16th of each Month to 


ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 


IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: bv Alphabetical and Tabular Arrangements.—Adver- 
tisements should be sent to 
ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 


your. HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Bet ont most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 


No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of Terms, post free. 


Life d 1810. , Specially 
los rates for young lives. Large bonuses. I of 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds. 

Realised Assets (1981)... £2,954,914 

Life Assurance and Funds .... 2,907,789 

Annual Income ...... 595,459 
qtetezate Rates of Premium, Liberal Seale of Annuities, Loans 
ted upon Security of Freehold, and Leasehold Pro- 
Interests and to Corporate aud other 

Bodies upon Security of Rates. 
FP. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


F. MOEDER, 248, 949, 250, Stnten Court Road ; and 19, 20, and 
21, Morwell Street, W. Established 1962. 


the bowels. In curing chest srmeieinte these Pills are seunpeieaDier 
effective. especially when aided by a free local application of the Vint- 
ment. This double treatment will ensure a certain, tne Q bene- 
ficent progress, and sound health will soon be re-establish 
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A TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
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By 


ot 


Di 


1 of the Geologi 
With numerous Ilust 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 
1 Surveys of the United Kingdom, 


28s, 


“ The text-book, io our amore 
found in any similar English work.. 
them through all their ifications. and 


clearness, csution, and exhaustiven’ss.”— Times. 


nplete account of the science of geology, in its latest developments. than is to be 
Ie a clear, straightforward, ani m-thodical manner he brings out the principles of his science, traces 
hals all bis facts and deductions. This is as it should be.. 


.. Leading features of the work ar® 


PROFESSOR CLERK MAXWELL, A 


LIFF of. With « Selection from his C ndenee and Occa- 
sional Writings. and Sketch of his Contributions Science. 
LEWIS CAMPS M.A. LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
Thiversity of St and Professor WILLIAM GARNETT, 
With Portraits engraved on Plates, Illustra- 
tions, 


SPINOZA: aStudy. By Rev. Dr. James 
MARTINEAU. Witha Portrait. Crown 8vo. és. 
“A very faithful an‘ pleasant account of the philoso 
some respecta fuller than «uy that has some vet published in England. 
= embodies everything that is to be beeen. and the story— a 
somewhat meagre One, unfortunately—cou.d 


8vo. 


NATURE SERIES, NEW VOLUME, 
CHARLES DARWIN: Memorial 


Notices. By Professor HUXLEY, G J. ROMANES, 
ARCHIBALD G*TKIB, P.R.S.. and W. T. THISELTON 
DYER. F_R.S. Reprinted from Vature. ‘With a Portrait engraved 
by C. H. Jeena. Crown ~vo. 6d. 


MRS, OLIPHANT'S NEW WORK, 


The LITERARY HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND in the PND of the RIGHTEENTH and BEGIVYNING 
of the NINETEENTH CENTURIES 
New Ieeuc, with a Preface. 3 vols. demy Svo. 2a. 

** Her three volumes abound wi'h passages of eloquence and insight. 
and to the young student of English litersture will be of the atmoat 
value as sugzesting new points of view, and etimulating interest and 
enthusiasm for the subject.”— British Quarterly Review. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered in 
Support of the Society for of Ruildings. Py 
REGD. STUART BE. Pro RICHMOND, RF. 
POYNTER, J. T. WAITE. and WILLIAM | 
MORRIS. Svo. 42, 6d. 


ESSAYS, By the late George Brimley, 


M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by W. G. 
OUARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
New Edition. Globe Svo, 5s. 


A LITTLE PILGRIM: in the Unseen. 


Crown 8vo. 6d. (in a few days. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edite4. with Tntroduction, Notes, and Memoir, by Professor 
MASSON. 3 vols. feap. Svo. 15s. 


The ALTERNATIVE, A Study in 
Psychology. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

After having tead about half of this work, Mr. Henry Sidgwick 
writes of it:—“ I feel no doubt that the book deserves the st'ention 
of all students of philosophy from the amount of vigorous, precise, and 
i dent thinking it contains—thinking which egorase to | 

ly consistent so far as it has completely eveloped.. 
Slee find the terse, forcible individuality of the style attractive.” 


M.A.. late Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridg-, | 
Coloured 


| 
her's life, in 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. | 


PICTURE-BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW BOOK, 


ROSY. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author 


of “ Carrots.” “ Herr pal &c. With Illustrations by Walter 
Crane. Globe *vo. 4a 6d. 


MR, WALTER CRANF’S NEW BOOK, 
WITH UPWARDS OF 170 NEW PICTURES, 


_GRIMWM’S FAIRY TALES. A Selec- 


tion from the Household Stories. Done into Pictures by WALPER 
CRANE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*,* Also an Edition. limited to 250 7 printed on large 
paper. Royal 
“*Grimm’s Fairy Tales’ are ever Walter Crane we 
have always liked best in black and white. He has here showersd 
us a profusion ef designs in his very happiest style. We doubt 
| whether children bave ever bad so m pains taken for o- before.” 


| NEW COLOURED PICTURE-BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 
The HORKEY: a Provincial Ballad: 


By ROBERT BI. Comers. Told in Coloured Pictures 


George Cruikshank. With an Address to Young Folks by F. Z 


BURNAND. 4to., 5a. 


“ Cruikshank’s drawings are charmine—fall of charscter and light 
and playful humour. There is not a youngster who will not enjoy 
pictures and there are few grown-up peorle who will be able to look 
on them without a sense of real enjoy ment "—Scotsman, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHEN 
I WAS A LITTLE GIRL.” 


WHEN PAPA COMES HOME: the 
ftory of Tip, Tap. Toe. Ry the AUTHOR of YPARS 
LD,” Parsie’s Fleer Bia,” &c, With Illustrations by W. 

Globe 8vo. 


NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. Profusely 
Illustrated. Medium 4to. 64. each ; or complete in 1 vol. cloth, 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, 
WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S OLD CHRISTMAS, 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


FUNCTIONAL ELEMENTS of an 
ENGLISH SENTENCE, An EXAMINATION of 
with a New System of Analytical socks. By the 

WRIGHTSON, M.A. Cantabd. Crown &¥ 


ARITHMETIC of ELECTRIC LIGHT- 


™NG. By R. DAY. M.A., Evening Ly in Experimental 
Physics at King’s College, London. Feap. 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Printed by FRANOIS, Atheowam Press, 


Chancery 1, the said 
Coart, ane, by 


SOHN FRANCIS ct No Wellington street traad, W.C.—Saturday, 
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